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ABSTRACT 

This study is addressed to the graduate level needs 
of prospective elementary school bilingual teachers who did not 
graduate from bilingual programs at the Bachelor's level, and to the 
development of a model for training those prospective teachers. An 
evaluation was performed to determine which curriculum areas of the 
New Mexico University Bilingual Teacher and Teacher Trainer Institute 
were perceived as effective and ineffective by participants. Two 
questionnaires of differing formats were devised for this purpose. 
After the participants had completed and returned the firs': 
questionnaire, they were interviewed concerning their responses. The 
second questionnaire was adapted to the respondent's reaction to the 
format of the first questionnaire. Another interview was held with 
each participant to clear up some items. Also, an interrogation 
letter was sent to sevf^n bilingual program directors in New Mexico 
about what would consitute a good graduate program for bilingual 
teachers. The study showed that the following three main areas should 
be a minimum graduate component for the preparation of teachers for 
bilingual/bicultural (Spanish/English) programs: (1) culture, (2) 
language, and (3) pedagogy. The results from this study represent the 
voice of teachers in bilingual/bicultural programs and should be 
taken a serious mandate.c (Appended are 11 items representing 
legislation, graduate programs, a proposal, the Bilingual Program 
Director's input, certification criteria, letters, and guidelines.) 
(PC) 
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Introduction 

The training of teachers for bilingual and bicultural 
education is an issue of paramount importance. It is identi- 
fied as an issue rather than as a task because to date programs 
for this type of professional preparation have not coalesced 
into a definite and specific outline of basic training to be 
followed by studies designed to expand this preparation. This 
study does, however, provide guidelines to resolve the issue. 

The very nature of bilingual, bicultural education and 
the many philosophies underlying its acceptance in general, 
public education have prevented institutions of higher educa- 
tion from making a firm coiranitment in this comparatively new 
field. When the United States Congress accepted bilingual 
education as a "national policy" in 1968, with the passage of 
Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, it 
did so. only from this point of view that this type of education 
was to be assimilative in nature and ' that it would be designed 
for students who had difficulties with English and therefore, 
were unable to participate in the full advantages of American 
education. To date, this point of view has not changed, and 
all. legislation subsequent to the initial national thrust has 
been of similar nature. 

The United States Office of Education, in translating the 
intent of the Congress and in making use of the funds allocated 
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for all bilingual programs, has followed a policy whose uxti- 
mate goal is to use bilingual instruction as a tool for total 
inunersion into English. Since the most extensive programs 
are financed with federal funds, educators and politicians 
have not looked beyond these assimilative (transitional) atti- 
tudes and policies. Thus, all legislation in the various 
states has basically been legislation to allow transitional 
programs which would assure students an opportunity to become 
functional in the standard English language curriculum. 

Legislative attempts to deviate from this thinking have 
met with militant and vigorous rejection, especially from 
monolingual legislators who fail to recognize the significance 
of bilingual schooling and the potential contributions which 
|) well-educated bilingual citizens can make to society. 

The sincerity and concern of some legislators and educator^:5 
to provide equal access to educational opportunity to bilingual 
students mast not be denied. It is this concern which has 
opened the door for these innovations in education. 

As educators, we are perhaps responsible for not having 
had a clear understanding and a proper perspective of and about 
bilingual education. Our* apologies can only be based on the 
fact that we recognized it as perhaps the most humanizing inno- 
vation for the education of minority groups who lived a lan- 
guage and a culture other than English and Anglo-Saxon. VJe 
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were confident that no one would oppose the basic human right 
which people have to their mother tongue ^nd their cultural 
heritage. Very few saw or see bilingual education as a vehicle 
for life in a monolingual and monocultural society. ^ 

Institutions of higher education began responding to the 
needs and demands of bilingual education as soon as the nation- 
al policy was established. 

This study reflects some.of the efforts of the past six 
years. Its content comes mostly from the recipients of the 
preparation programs for bilingual teaching. • As such, it is 
a grass-roots information document. 

The study does not propose to delve into difinitions, 
polemics, theories, nor justifications for or against bilingual 
education. It is assumed by its author and contributors that 
bilingual and multicultural education is a reality - a reality 
which will become so deep rooted in education that it will re- 
main a shaping force lor the education of all children in our 
public schools as well as in the preparation* of teachers. i 

Henry W. Pascual [ 

1 
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Contr ibut ions 

This study is the result of an extensive bilingual bicul- 
tural teacher training program spanning the years from 1969 to 
1975. Idany people have contributed to the concept of multi- 
cultural education during this time. The following people, 
however, are the direct contributors to this final evaluative 
study of the graduate elementary bilingual bicultural teacher 
training programs conducted in New Mexico during those years. 
They were chosen because they have undergone training which 
included most of the ideas of previous programs. All have been 
and are involved in bilingual education where, their training 
is being utilized. Without the field-based feedback this study 
would have only added another analysis to so many already made 
and which seem to be based on theory only. 

All the following educators hold a Master of Arts in Elem- 
entary Bilingual Education and have evaluated their training 
program in light of their present teaching experiences: 

1) Pedro Atencio (5th grade) 
Agua Fria Elementary School 
Santa Fe^ New Mexico 

2) Emma Calderon (1st grade) 
Arroyo Seco Elementary School 
Taos^ New Mexico 

3) Yoianda Carrasco (high school) • 
Gallina (Coronado) High School 
Gallina^ New Mexico 

4) Alicia Corral (3rd grade) 
Letford Elementary Uchool 
Johnstown , Colorado 
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5) Israel Dommguez (4th grade) 
Tempe Elementary School #3 
Teippe , Arizona 

6) Mary Frances Eitipatrick (lst^2hd^3rd grades) 
Our Lady of Assumption Catholic School 
Albuquerque^ ^ New Mexico 

7) Margarito Julian Lovato ( 3rd ^ 4th grades) 
Coyote Elementary School 

Coyote/ New Mexico 

8) Benita Priscilla Martinez (1st grade) 
Chimayo Elementary School 

ChimayO/ New Mexico 

9) Drucilla Orona (1st grade practice teacher) 
Chaparral Elementary School 

Deming/ New Mexico 

10) Tom Orona (1st, 2nd, 3rd, 5th grades) 
Martin Elementary School 
Deming, New Mexico 

11) Clarence Romero (4th grade) 
Ranchos Elementary School 

' Taos, New Mexico 

12) Margaret Sanchez Romero (1st grade) 
Taos Elementary School 

Taos, New Mexico 

13) Linda Fresquez Salazar (K, 1st, 2nd grades) 
Cuba Elementary School 

Cuba, New Mexico 

14) Richard Salazar {4th thru 12th grades) 
Cuba Public Schools 

Cuba, New Mexico 

15) Dorothy Saiichez (4th grade) 
Washington Elementary School 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 

16) Julie Sa'nchez (3rd grade) 
Old Town Elementary School 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

17) Bernie Valdez (5th grade) 

Our Lady of Sorrows Elementary School 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 
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The following people contributed their ideas to the 
Evaluative Conference: 

1) Roberta Stutsman 

(M.A. in Elementary Bilingual Education) 
Tucumcari, New Mexico 

2) ' Elizabeth Horcasitas 

(Bilingual Program Coordinator) 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 

3) Leonila Serna 

(Bilingual Program Coordinator) 
Taos, iHew Mexico 

4) Emelina Pacheco 

(Assistant Director Bilingual Programs) 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

5) Maria Spencer 

(Director, Bilingual Demonstration Center) 
Deraing, New Mexico 

Consultants to the evaluation were people deeply 
^ involved in the development of bilingual teacher training 

programs at different levels, (See' Vitae) 

1) ..Fedefico Carrillo, Ph.D. 

Director, Successful Educational Ex- 
perience for Disadvantaged (SEED) I 
University of Albuquerque j 

2) Mr. Henry W. Pascual | 
Director, Cross Cultural Education | 
New Mexico State Department of Education I 

3) Mr. Miguel Encinias i 
Coordinator r Multicultural Enrichment Program | 
University of Albuquerque | 

^ . • I 

4) Mr. Jose G. Griego \ 

Bilingual Education Specialist [ 
New Mexico State Department of Education j 

! 
i 

! 
I 
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Institutions directly involved in the development of 
the program include: 

1) University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque^ New Mexico^ 1969-1975 

2) State of New Mexico Department of Education 
Santa Fe^ New Mexico^ , 1970-1975 

3) New Mexico Highlands University 
Las Vegas ^ New Mexico^ 1971-1974 

4) Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara - 
Guadalajara^ Jalisco (Mexico) / 1970-1974 

-1 5) Colegio Quinet (Elementary School) 
Guadalajara, Jalisco (Mexico), 1974 

6) Colegio Euis Silva (Elementary School) 
Guadalajara, Jalisco (Mexico) , 1970-1974 

Financial aid came mainly from two sources: 

c V 1) State of New Mexico Bureau of Educational 
Finance (BEF) 1971-1974 to New Mexico 
^ Highlands University 

2) U.S. Office of Education 
^ Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

Education Professions Development Act 
1969-1975 to ^the University of New Mexico and 
the New Mexico State Department of Education 

The director: 

Cecilio Orozco, the author^ has been directly Involved as 
a participant, professor, designer, director, etc. in all pro- 
grams (1969-197.5) used in this study. (See Vita) 
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Statement of the Problem 

• #^ 

Court mandates and current legislation are the product of 
an awakening on the part of minority groups and educators which 
recognizes that the standard curriculum does not provide equal 
educational opportunities to bilingual children. (See Appendix 
A) 

Bilingual bicultural education for the bilingual co-muni- 
ties in America is a unique experiment in the world. Models 
for teacher training developed outside the United States^ where 
cultural pluralism is second to nationalization , are not prac- 
tical in the American scene. 

The Problem: The need exists to develop a program for 
training new teachers and for retraining those in the schools 
who have had little or no training of how to operate bilingual 
(Spanish/Englishy in this case) classrooms in the schools of 
bilingual communities in the United States . 

This study is addressed to the graduate-level needs and 
to the development of a model for training elementary-schboll 
bilingual teachers who did not graduate from bilingual pro- 
grams at thie Bachelor's level. Because of this, a more prac- 
tical undergraduate program can also be inferred from it. 

Hypotheses 

A practical/ effective graduate model for the training of 
bilingual (Spanish/English) bicultural teachers can be developed 
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and made part of the curriculum of the teacher-training insti- 
tutions of the United States-. 

The development of a graduate training model will reflect 
the heeds for the improvement in the undergraduate bilingual 
bicultural teacher training program as it addresses itself to 
the areas not covered at the undergraduate level. 

The Study 

Because by 1969 bilingual bicultural instruction had 
developed in many communities in the United' States courses were 
designed for the training of teachers for these programs. The 
initial steps (see Appendices B & C) were aimed at the develop- 
ment of special skills for people in higher education , who were 
trainers of bilingual bicultural teachers. Some of the initial 
efforts drew from "educated guesses", limited. experience and 
from experiments outside the United States. Short duration 
OBe-summer training sessions out of and in the United States 
were tried. Soon it became obvious" that these were insufficient 
to meet the needs of the new definitions of "bilingual education 
A good bilingual bicultural program is one that, 
through the use of two languages for instruction/ 
permits , and encourages all the children in a com- 
munity to reach the outer limits of their potential 
in two languages (one of which is English) and two 
or more cultures... 

In 1971 the Bureau of Educational Finance, (BEF) State of 
New Mexico, addressed itself to the needs of the bilingual pro- 
grams by making direct line item appropriations to New Mexico 
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Highlands University (N.M.H.U.) for the development of ' graduate 
and undergraduate programs for the preparation and re-training 
of bilingual bicultural teachers. The author of this:;study 
was assigned the development of such models (see Appendix D) . 
His experience in the development and execution of the afore- 
mentioned short-term sessions as well as the follow-up activi- 
ty for the trainees dictated the original models - (19714-72) at 
N.M.H.U. _::Table 1: shows : the/original graduate design made at 
the institution. Table 2 shows the model used in 1973-75 to 
train the participants in this study. It is to be noted that 
K.M.H.U. is on a "quarter" system. Part of the training took 
place in Mexico at the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara^ 
the Colegio Luis Silva and the Colegio Quinet. The last two 
are elmentary schools in Guadalajara/ Jalisco^ In Mexico (see 
Appendix E) . 

The "follow-up" to the 73-74 experiment is the basis for 
this study. It was done from the University of New Mexico 
(U.N.M.), the institution electing to host the study and to 
house its activities (see Appendix F) • The director of the 
study and autTiori.Qf :-it visited 16 subjects out of a possible 
19 and corresponded with two others to obtain their input. 
Table 3 shows the 1st instrument of the study administered 
after 6-7 month of teaching. Table 4 shows the 2nd instrument 
that was developed after discussions with the participants 
about items in questionnaire #1. 
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Table 1 



The initial variations in 1971 which led to this program 
were discusses extensively with the various departments at 
N.M.H.U., with the community schools which N.M.H.U. served as 
well as with the New Mexico Department of Education Bilingual 
Unit (now the Cross Cultural Unit). The faculty of N.M.H.U. 
gave its consent "in principle" to this program and the courses 
were designed and pilot tested from 1972-to 1973. 

INSTITUTE FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION - CECILIO OROZCO, DIRECTOR 
NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY 
PROPOSED M.A. IN BILINGUAL ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 10-12-71 

Basic Education Conrses ; Quarter hours 

Research Methods including Basic Stat 
Principles of Curriculum Construction 
Socio-Cultural Factors in Bilingual E 
TESL 

Elementary School Problems 
Early Childhood Problems 
Research on Bilingual Topics 
Linguistics for the Bilingual Teacher 



istics 4 

4 

ducation 3 

3 
4 
3 
3 

4_ 

28 



Bilingual Component ; 

Topics of Bilingual Education 
Southwestern Spanish Civilization 
Spanish for the Bilingual Classroom 
Spanish Story Telling 
Spanish Story Reading 
Spanish Writing 



21 
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Table 



Final approval to- this program was obtained from the State 
of New Mexico Department of Education in September 1972. It 
was revised and a proposal was written (and funded) to train 
18 M.A. candidates. An intensive immersion was made part of 
the program. Students taught in Spanish in all-sSpanish speak- 
ing classrooms for the duration of the Winter (1974) quarter 
and ESL methologies were tried with Spanish speakers on a 
limited experimental basis during the immersion. 

Intensive workshops in bilingual materials as well as in 
the monumental aspects of hispanic literature were held between 
quarters to* supplement this program and an ongoing fine arts 
(dances and guitar) period was maintained throughout the nine- 
month duration of the program. None of these activities carried 
credit as they were "enrichment" activities. 

Every effort was made to teach all the courses possible 
in Spanish {*) . 

- NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY - DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
MAJOR BLANK - MASTER OF ARTS IN BILINGUAL ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
(ENGLISH/SPANISH) PREREQUISITES: Eligible for Elementary Certi-^ 
ficate and Bilinguality (English/Spanish) 



CANDIDATE'S NAME 



DATE 



Last 



First 



Middle 



EDUCATION COMPONENT (MAJOR) 
No. COURSE 
24-610 Research Methods 
24-64 5* Socio Cultural Factors 
24-698 Elementary School Problems 
24-615 Early Childhood Education 
24-504 'Diagnostic Testing for the Bilingual 
Elementary Teacher 



CREDIT 



4 
3 
4 
3 
4 



hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 



24-517 Teaching English as a Second Language 

24-550* Topics in Bilingual Education 

24-634* Practicum 

SPANISH COMPONENT (MINOR ) 

No. COURSE 

70-615* Linguistics for the Bilingual Teacher 

70-541* Spanish for the Bilingual Classroom 

70-525* Spanish Culture of the Southwest 

70-508* Spanish Story Telling 

70-509* Spanish Story Reading 

70-511* Spanish Story Writing 



3 hours 

4 hours 
3 hours 

28 hours 

CREDIT 



hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 



21 hours 
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This initial Questionnaire has a mnemonic element and is 
limited to the academic activities of the 1973-74 program in- 
cluding the intensive cultural and linguistic immersion in the 
Guadalajara schools; Reference here is made to all credit .and 
some non-credit courses received through N.M.H.U. 

Bilingual Teacher & Teacher Trainer Institute 

Fol low-Up 1975 
J" Questionnaire #1 

Following are the courses and/or workshops your New Mexico 
Highlands University training program included. I've tried to 
refresh your memory on each. If you cannot remember, please 
omit. If you do remember, however, please rate the course in 
view :of your present needs and strengths. (This is an initial 
evaluative step; you will have opportunities later to comment 
candidly on each activity or course) . 

1) 70-508 Spanish Story Telling 

509 " " Reading 

511 " " -Writing 

These were the laboratory courses at NMHU in the Fall 
plus whatever reading and writing skills you acquired 
-'^ Sith Professor Romo de la Rosa in Guadalajara (circle one) . 

relevant 5 4 3 2 1 0 not relevant 

(needed) (not needed) 

sufficie*^ 5 4 .3 2 1 0 not sufficient 

(if done 
right) 

2) 70-525 Spanish culture of .the S.W. 

The classes with Dr. Lo'pez Gaston at NMHU plus Prof. Reyno3o's 
and Prof. Rivas Salmo'n's presentations in Guadalajara. (Do 
not vote the professors, vote the content). ^ ^ 

5 4 3 2 10 not relevant 

(not needed) 

5' 4 3 2 1 0 not sufficient 



3) 24-634 Practicum 

70-541 Spanish for the Bilingual Class.room 



relevant 
(needed) 

sufficient 
(if done 
right) 
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Your experiences with classroom Spanish in Guadalajara and 
Armi jo (for some of you) . Did this facilitate what you are 
doing now? 



relevant 

(useful) 

•I' 

sufficient 
(if done 
right) 



$ 

5 



4 
4 



3 
3 



2 
2 



1 
1 



0 
0 



not relevant 
(not useful) 

not sufficient 



4) 70-615 Linguistics for the Bilingual Teacher 

This was Jean Johnson's class which Brenda Rendon finally 
taught. Remember not to rate the professor btit the subject. 



not relevant 
(not needed) 

not sufficient 
(not needed) 



relevant 6 4 3 2 10 

(needed) 

sufficient 5 4 3 2 10 

(if done 
right) 

5) 24^645 Socio Cultural Factors 

Your experience in Guadalajara as a learning situtation for 
understanding other people and other social, economic and 
educational ways of solving problems. 



relevant 
(helpful) 

sufficient 
(if done 
right) 



5 
-5 



4 
4 



3 
3 



2 
2 



1 
1 



0 
0 



not relevant 
iinot helpful) 

not sufficient 



6) 24-517 TESL 

Were your experiences in teaching English to Spanish Speakers 
both in Guadalajara and at Armijo (if applicable) experiences 
that made you more aware for TESL? 



relevant 
(good ex- 
perience) 

sufficient 
(if done 
right) 



not relevant 
(not helpful) 
not sufficient 



7) 24-550 Topics in Bilingual Ed. 

This was our "core" class where we discussed and heard many 
problems of bilingualism as well as bilingual education. 
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Orozco taught most of this. 

.5 4 3 2 



relevant 
(needed) 

sufficient 
(if done 
right) 



1 
1 



not relevant 
(not needed) 

not sufficient 



8) 24-504 Diagnostic testing for Bilingual Children 

This class was co-taught by Bill Johnson and Juanita Montoya 
in the Spring. Rate the content , not profs. 



relevant 
(needed) 

sufficient 
(if done 
right) 



5 
5 



4 

4 



3 
3 



2 
2 



1 
1 



not relevant 
(not needed) 

not sufficient 



9) 24-698 Elementary School Problems 

(Do not rate if you didn't take it) 

relevant . 5 4 3 2 

(needed) 

sufficient 5 4 3 2 

(if done 
right) 

10) 24-615 Early Childhood Education 

(Do not rate if you didn't take it) 

relevant -5 4 3 2 . 

(needed) 

sufficient 5 4 3 2 

(if done 
. fight) 



1 
1 



0 
0 



not relevant 
(not needed) 

not sufficient 



1 
1 



0 
0 



not relevant 
(not needed) 

not sufficient 



11) 24-610 Research Methods 

This was Dr. Patterson's class in the Spring (should have 
been in the Eall so rate it imagining you would have it 
at the start) . 



relevant 
(helpful) 

sufficient 
(if done 
right) 



5 
5 



4 
4 



3 
3 



2 
2 



1 
1 



0 
0 



not relevant 
(not helpful) 

not sufficient 
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12) No « Bilinguals Materials Workshop 

Mela Leger's materials presentations as well as examination . 
of SCDC & CANBBE materials at Armijo before Christmas. 

"levant S 4 3 2 1 0 



2 10 not sufficient 



(needed) 

sufficient 
(if done 
right) 

13) No # Highlight of Hispanic Literature 

Lopez-Gas ton's Audio visual workshop vhere he discussed 
some of the great works then you listened or saw them 
(At Armijo in the afternoons before Christmas). 

c A 2 1 0 not relevant 

TnllZZ ' ' ' (not needed) 

sufficient 5 4 3 2 10 not sufficient 

(if done 
right) 
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This questionnaire was designed to amplify or break down 
the items (courses) referred to in questionnaire #1. The list 
was increased to 27 items from the experiences in the classes as 
well as by "comments" made in answering questionnaire #1. These 
comments were unsolicited and therefore^ were not catalogued al- 
though taken into consideration in making this questionnaire. 
Teaching of reading was separated^ from the other item as a great 
concern was evident in the teachers in the field over this item- 
Bilingual Teacher & Teacher Trainer Institute 

Follow-Up 197 5 
Questionnaire #2 

Assign priorities to the following Bilingual (Spanish 
English) skills and or knowledge. . FEEL FREE TO ADD AREAS.:..- 
NOT COVERED BUT BE BRIEF. Assign #1 to what you consider the 
most important, #2 to the next one, and so on. If unable to 
differentiate between the priority that two or more. courses 
should have, assign the same number to more than one item. 



/Z7 


Dances (Mexican) 


/Z7 


Dances (Spanish from N.N.M.) 


/Z7 


Gu i tar accompan imen t 


/Z7 


Methods for turning kids on about being bicultural 


rj 


Use of teacher aides 


cu 


Teacher self-concept 


ZZ7 


Spanish basic skills 


LJ 


Spanish vocabulary expansion 


CJ 


Spanish vernacular 


CJ 


Culture content including the New Mexico 


CJ 


Spanish for the ^disciplines 


en 


Linguistics (How's English different from Spanish?) 


ru 


Articulatory Linguistics 


rj 


Teaching reading (in English) to bilinguale 
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/ 7 Teaching read.:* a v 

/ 7 • Culture of the r'^^.'.n ; Tiioi'vporary ) 

/ 7 TESOL 

/ / Testing biling^v^Ks 

/ 7 Elementary Schr:)r:>l Curriculum 

/ 7 Early Childhoo^' ovoblems 

/~y special Educati»>a problems 

/ / Research methods 

/ 7 Bilingual Materials 

/ / Hispanic Literal v:o 

/ 7 Research in Bil Ungual Education 

^ 7 Practice teach In Oirjai.sh 

/ 7 Practice ' teach in rvl"! lorju.al classroom 



Procedures Followed 

The main evaluator (director) visited 16 sites in New Mexico 
where the 1973-74 New Mexico Highlands University Bilingual 
Teacher and Teacher Trainer Institute participants work. The 
visitations consisted of three (February , March, and April) 
observation-interviews ranging from two to six hours in: duration 
with some intervening short-duration visits. 

The instruments for contributors .were designed and deliver- 
ed. Discussions clarified the instruments and their purpose. It 
was hard for the participants to disassociate items from people, 
they had trouble imagining themselves as the designers of a 
more viable training program. The director worked personally 
with many' of the participants to overcome these obstacles. 

A two-day evaluative conference was held May 16 and 17, 1975 
during which the ideas gathered and statistically treated were 
presented for final review (see Appendix H) . Four consultants, 
all from programs directly involved in the development of well- 
trained teachers for bilingual-bicultural programs^ were included 
in the final review (see Vitae) . These consultants received in- 
structions not to inject their biases but instead to "listen 
and write" as they helped the groups discuss each item. 

It was necessary to do some (10) workshops for the schools 
where the participants worked. The director conducted these 
workshops. Most were for the aides working with the partici- 
pants as well as for teachers and aides from other classrooms. 
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The subjects in these activities varied in each school and in- 
cluded but were not limited to: ^Basic Mathematical Concepts for 
Aides" ^ "Teaching Reading to Bilinguals" ^ "Pros and Cons of 
Bilingual Education in the United States" and ^Jlodels for Simul- 
taneous Implementation in a Bilingual Classroom." In every 
case^ however/ efforts were made to keep these activities from, 
in anyway^ influencing the outcome of this study but these field 
activities served to maintain the psychological set and elicit 
full cooperation from the schools. 

The 1974 "Guidelines for the Preparation and Certifica- 
tion of Teachers of Bilingual/Bicultural Education" from the 
Center for Applied Linguistics as well as the 1974 State of 
New Mexico, Department of Education, Cross Cultural Education* 
Unit's "Certification Criteria - Bilingual Education - Elemen- 
tary Grades" (see Appendices I and. J) were sent to all the 
participants after the questionnaires and interviews but prior 
to the Evaluative Conference of May 16 and 17, 1975. These 
served to "fill-in" ideas that may not have occurred to the 
participants. It is to be noted that although these guidelines 
are quite complete, they were questioned in that there is no 
indication that those making them systematically included 
teachers in the field who were engaged in teaching bilingual 
children in elementary bilingual bicultural programs. Consul- 
tations of these guidelines helped frame the large segments 
of the final program. Items included in the discussions of 
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the Evaluative Conference are those in Appendices G/ 1, and J, 
The consultants were assigned to the three major areas of cul- 
ture^ language^ and pedagogy and the participants were divided 
into three groups (at random) . A rotation to all three groups 
(1 hour each) was instituted initially for the consultants to 
canvass all the ideas on their particular subject: .The subjects 
were changed and a second rotation instituted (15 minute each) • 
Two consultants then summarized the data and presented it to 
the entire group* A two-hour discussion concluded with the 
drafting of the program shown in the conclusions, A revision 
of the N.M.H.U. program is shown on Appendix K as a sample^ of 
a program which addresses itself to the Scune problem in terms 
of courses. Because institutions and personnel in departments 
vary, no effort was made to dictate "courses" per se in this 
study. 
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statistical Treatment 
Purpose and Method 

The evaluation was performed to determine which areas 
of the curriculum of the Institute were perceived as effective 
and ineffective by the participants* 

Two questionnaires of differing format were devised for 
the purpose. After the participants had completed and re- 
turned the first questionnaire they were interviewed con- 
cerning their responses. The second questionnaire was adapted 
to the respondents' reaction to the format of the first r and 
therefore, represents a refinement in design. 

The following discussion describes how the questionnaire 
data were analyzed and presents the results of the research. 

The Firs t Questionnaire (Table 3) 

In the first questionnaire the curriculum was grouped 
into thirteen topic areas. Participants; were asked to rate 
each area on two dimensions, relevance and sufficiency. Rele- 
vance was defined as whether the informational content of the 
topic area was necessary to the achievement of the objectives 
of the training program; and sufficiency signified whether 
the didactic methods employed had been effective. 

Respondents were asked to use a rating scale of 5 (highly 
relevant or highly sufficient) to *0 (not relevant or not suf f i 
cient) to represent their opinions. 
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Table 5 presents the means of the ratings for each 
topic area on both dimensions. The mean ratings on 
relevance range from 3, 8 for "Diagnostic Testing for 
Bilingual Children" to 5,0 for "Highlights of Hispanic 
Literature." The mean ratings on sufficiency are lower 
than those for relevance in all thirteen areas, and 
range from 1.5 for "Diagnostic Testing for Bilingual 
Children" to 4.2 for "Socio-cultural Factors" and 
"Research Methods." 

The frequency distributuions of the ratings were 
compared xia chi^ to test for significant differences in 
a) how participants rated the relevance of the thirteen 
areas b) how participants rated the sufficiency of the 
thirteen areas, and c) how participants rated the rele- 
vance versus the sufficiency of each area. 

In comparing the distributions of ratings, of the 
relevance of each topic area against all others, no 
significant differences were found. It may be inferred, 
considering also the high mean ratings, that there was 
a consensus among the participants that all areas were 
highly relevant to the training program . 

In comparing the distributions of ratings of 
sufficiency^ one area was rated significantly different 
(P • 01 in all 12 comparisons) from the others. "Diag- 
nostic Testing for Bilingual Children" was awarded lower 
ratings by participants than were the other areas. 
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Participants appeared to view this area as having been 
inadequately presented. 

The distributions of the ratings of relevance compared 
to sufficiency differed for three topic areas. "Spanish 
Story: Telling, Reading, and Writing" (P . 01) and "Topics 
on Bilingual Education" (P . 05) were viewed as highly 
relevant but lacking on the sufficiency of "presentation. 
"Diagnostic Testing for Bilingual Children" (P .02) was 
rated even lower in the adequacy of presentation than it 
was on relevance. 

Although the questionnaire yielded certain discrimi- 
nations among the areas of the curriculum, it was 
determined that further information might be gained by 
specifying the curriculum in greater detail. Also, 
since respondents had been reluctant to award low ratings 
on relevance, it was thought that a forced choice technique 
might yield a wider range of distinctions cimong areas of ' 
the curricultim^ 

The Second Questionnaire (Table 4) 

The^econd questionnaire itemized the curriculi^m 

% 

into 27 skills or content areas. Participants were asked 
to rank the list ("assign priorities") according to how 
important each item was judged to have been. The mean 
rankings and resulting rank order of the Items are shown in 
Table 6. . 

The rankings assigned by participants were tabulated 
by item and grouped into the three categories high 
(rankings of tenth to eighteenth) , and low (rankings of 

27 
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nineteenth to twenty-seventh) • The distribution of the 
categorized rankings of each item was compared by chi to 
those of all other items. Differences significant at the 
at the .01 and .001 levels are presented in Table 3. 

Critical items in the curriculiim were identified 
by examining the nximber and magnitude of differences 
among the items. Critical items are those which differ 
at the .01 level from eight to twelve other items and 
which exhibited differences significant at the .001 level 
with two to seven other items. Participants, therefore, 
exhibited a consistent pattern in contrasting certain 
items. 

The analysis (See Table 7) yielded two clusters of 
^f) items, five of which participants ranked as highly important 
and three items which they consistently ranked low in rela- 
tion to those five items. The five skills or conten t areas 
tha t participants judged as highly important are ; 

14. Teaching reading (in English) to bilinguals 
10. Culture content including New Mexico 
23. Bilingual materials 
7. Spanish basic skills 
9. Spanish vernacular 
The three items of the curriculum which the partici- 
pants tended to contrast unfavorably with the above areas 
are: 

22. Research methods 

21. Special education problems 

19. Elementary school curriculum 

Er|c 28 
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Table 5 



Means of the ratings by participants on the thirteen 

RELEVANCE SUFFICIENCY 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 



topic areas:* first Questionnaire 
TOPIC (short reference title) 
Spanish Story Telling, Reading, Writing 



4.8 

Spanish Culture of the Southwest 4 . 6 

practicum and Spanish for the Bilingual 4.4 
Classroom 

Linguistics 4.4 

Socio-Cultural Factors 4.6 

TESL 4 . 3 

Topics in Bilingual Education * 4.8 

Diagnostic Testing 3.6 

Elementary School Problems 4.4 

Early Childhood Education 4.2 

Research Methods 4.3 

Bilingual Materials Workshops 3.9 

Highlight of Hispanic Literature 5.0 



3.7 
4.1 
4.0 

3.5 
4.2 
4.0 
3.8 
1.5 
3.9 
3.3 
4.2 
2.9 
3.5 
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Table 6 



Means of the rankings and the rank order of items: 
Second Questionnaire 



1. Dances f Mexican 

2. Dances r Spanish from New Mexico* 

3. Guitar accompaniment 

4. Turning kids on to being bilingual 
5* Use of teacher aides 

6. Teacher self-concept 

7. Spanish basic skills 

8. Spanish vocabulary expansion 

9. Spanish vernacular 

10. Culture content including New Mexico 

11. Spanish for the disciplines 

12. Linguistics 

13. Articulatory Linguistics 

14. Teaching reading to bilinguals 

15. Teaching reading in Spanish 

16. Culture of the Chicano 
17^ TESOL 

18. Testing bilinguals 

19. Elementary school curriculum 

20. Early Childhood problems 

21. Special education problems 

22. Research methods 

23. Bilingual materials 

24. Hispanic literature 

25. Research in bilingual education . 

26. Practice teaching in Spanish 

27. Practice teaching in the bilingual 
classroom . 



Mean Rank 
rankings- order 



1 ^ •> 
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12. 5 
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18 


23 


15.2 


15 


18.7 


14 


7.5 
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12.1 


10 


15.9 
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15.4 


16 
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16.7 
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19.5 
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16.4 
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13.8 
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14.4 


14 


9.6 


5.5 
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T-A-B«L.iL.7 

Significant difference evident among the rankings of items: 
(Second Questionnaire) 
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♦Items are numbered as they appear on the questionnaire and on Table 6. 
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A third interview was held with each participant to clear 
up some items left unsaid in the first two questionnaires as 
well as to obtain an opinion or| the results of the first ques- 
tionnaire. Table B shows the questionnaire and tally of the 
interviews. 

A final interrongation letter was sent to seven bilingual 
program directors in New Mexico about what^ in their opinion, 
would constitute a good graduate program for bilingual program 
teachers; only four responded (see AppendixG). 
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Table 8 



This questionnaire left no doubt as to the relevancy of 
the course in "Diagnostic Testing for Bilinguals" i.e. Ob- 
viously the course did not address itself to the problem. 
The answers to the "Materials Workshop" question give insights 
to the limited scope of the materials. In both, questions one 
and two, teh feeling was that these items were relevant but 
insufficient and that the insufficiency tended to lower the 
relevancy. 

Question #3 surfaced a strong need for training in de- 
liverable skills in the fine arts of the Spanish culture. , 
These items were strongly re-inforced in all the discussions 
held in the Evaluative Conference. 
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Tally Sheet 



BILINGUAL TEACHER & TEACHER- TRAINER INSTITUTE FOLLOW-UP 
Questionnaire # 3 (interview) 

In reference to 1st questionnaire: 

1. Why might the group say that "Diagnostic Testing for Bi- 
llnguals" had low relevance and low sufficiency? 



mil 



mi 



1111 



The teaching 

The profs not interested - no class preparation 
Materials covered not relevant 
Class never got started . 
The method of teaching 



2. 



Why might the group say that the "Material Workshop" 
had low relevance and low sufficiency? 

fmrtmi Materials (SGDC-CANBBE) were too limited 

111 Materials (SCDC-CANBBE) were too elementary 

1 Need to know how to evaluate materials 



3. Do you think bilingual program teachers should know how 
to dance Mexican dances etc. and play guitar? Is it 
necessary? Hcrw much is a must, a minimum? 

mirmii Yes 

1 No 

rmrmii Yes 

1 No 



dance Mexican dances 
play the guitar 



Dances 

5-10 

5-6 
15-20 
15-20 
10 
10 

10-15 
10-15 
8-U 
12-15 



Guitar 



miiiii 



nil 



Accompany only 

Enough to teach basics 
Children's songs 
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Conclusions 

According to this study ^ the following would appear to a 
minimum graduate component for the preparation of teachers for 
bilingual bicultural (Spanish/English) prograuns. As reflected 
in the statistical analysis of the data^ this report represents 
a consensus among the participants in the 1973-75 Bilingual 
Teacher and Teacher Trainer Institute and Follow-Up. The word- 
ing was revised at the Evaluative Conference to reflect more 
nearly the opinions of most. of the participants. The areas were 
divided into the following three considerations: 

1) Culture^ 2) Language^ 3) Pedagogy. 

Culture 

In the area of culture^ the prospective bilingual teach- 
er needs to know enough about the cultures involved to make a 
good culture agent (source of information) and to have a. good 
self -concept which comes from knowledge, and appreciation of 
the worth of the two cultures involved. One can arrive at such 
knowledge through two broad avenues ^ the historical and intra- 
historical (the study of the lay people as opposed to the out- 
standing figures) study of the Culture. * 

A. History y as a subject^ is mainly taught as political 
•history. Much can be learned from a study of what was the 
"New Mexico" and is now^ the Southwest of the United States, 
but it should be taught from all appropriate perspectives 
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giving parallels between the Indo-Hispanic and the U.S. Anglo- 
Xaxon history where applicable. Local references and attributes 
should be emphasized where possible by tracing their antecedents. 
All contributions of the Hispanic world to the history and cul- 
ture of the United States should be explored: 

a) History of Iberia 

b) History of Pre-Hispanic^ America 

c) History of Iberian America 

d) History :of Northern Mexico (i.e. the Calif ornias^ 
the "New Mexico". Texas ^ etc.) 

B. Intrahistory (knowledge of the civilizations, i.e. 

customs / attitudes / beliefs ^ values^ etc. of the people 
involved) . 

1. Literature ; Hispanic literature including penin- 
sular, Spanish-American / Mexican^ and Chicano. 
Using history as a guide, parallels and contribu- 
tions to United States literature. Relevance to 
the local area should be brought out where possible 
and cultural roots traced. 

2. Fine Arts Development ; Art, music, dance, etc., 
including Spanish peninsular, Pre-Columbian, 
Spanish-American, "New Mexican", and Chicano as- 
pects. Local reflections should be studied where 
possible and contributions and parallels emphasized: 
a) Spanish Civilizations and Peoples 
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b) Pre-Hispanic Civilizations 

c) Spanish-American Civilizations and Peoples 

d) Development of the Northern Mexico Provinces 

e) Development of the American Southwest 

C. Contemporary practical knowledge , 

1. Ethnic sociology to study minority problems and 
solutions (educational , economic , €?tc . ) 

2. Cultural differences and parallel values between 
Anglo and Hispanic ^ as well as between Hispanic 
areas. 

a) The Chicano Today - Identity and Values 

b) Trends in Education for Minorities- 

D. Skills in the fine arts and folklore: 

Guitar accompaniment (the basic chords: C^G^ and A) 
of Spanish^ Mexican, and Chicano songs and know- 
ledge of least a dozen children's songs in Spanish. 
Dances (at least 10) of the Indo-Hispanic world 
with emphasis on those most used in the Southwest. 
Knowledge of at least some from the following 
generic titles: 

1) Polkas . 6) Cuadrillas 

2) Jarabes 7) Valses 

3) Zapateados 8) Indian Dances 

4) Danzones 9) American square dances, etc, 

5) Cumbias 
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Children's story telling in Spanish. Skills for 
telling stories which Reflect the folklore of the 
Ipdo-Hispanic American Southwest, i.e.: 
Cuentos de La Llorona, de Juan Bobo, de Santos, 
de bultos, de aventuras, de hadas, moralejas, 
religion, de hechos historicos, .fabulas, etc» 
including "dichos regionales" that explain or support 
a value or a belief with Indo-Hispanic cultural 
references. 

Children's Gcimes of the Indo-Hispanic Communities , 
Skills for teaching and playing children's games in 
Spanish with particular attention to traditional 
Spanish and Indian children's games. 
Language 

Engl ish - knowledge of English at academic level 
(B.A. Degree) and: 

1. Contrastive analysis (phonological, morphological, 
syntactical and lexical) of Engliish and Spanish. 

2. Articulation of English and Spanish (in areas of 
contrast only) . 

3. Methods of teaching English to speakers of other 
languages (Audio-lingual) 

4. Teaching Reading to bilinguals (Review of the read- 
ing process with implications for Spanish speakers). 
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36. 

Spanish 

1. Basic Skills including: 

a) Expanded listening/comprehension and oral vo- 
cabulary plus universal Spanish as an alter- 
native to the vernacular including the main 
school disciplines and useful idiomatic 

forms which have been substituted or anglicized 
in the Spanish of the Southwest , cognates, etc. 

b) Reading skills which promote #1 above and faci- 
litate reading of Spanish literature, history, 
etc. as well as command of spelling, and all 
writing conventions of Spanish. 

c) . • Writing skills which can facilitate creativity 

in Spanish composition. 

2. Literacy ; . 

Develop the above 1. a,b, and c in a manner 
appropriate for a teacher in order that he be 
able to teach literary works and to transmit 
the same skills to the students as well as 
represent :a. good language and culture model. 

3. Vernacular ; - 

a) Know the vernacular and the reasons for the dia 
lect variations and their affective value as 
well as its utility to the child and to the 
Spanish communities of the Southwest (politics 
of language change) . 
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b) Allow and encourage use of the vernacular in 
class in an oral language - experience approach. 

c) Know the equivalents for expressions in the 
dialect in Spanish from other parts of the world 
as well as English parallels. 

Pedagogy 

Since a prospective teacher is required to take a full pro- 
gram of professional education and educational content courses, 
and since most of these are taken in English^ there is a need 
to adapt these courses to the bilingual .setting. I4aterials, • 
methods^ approaches^ etc. must be adapted. 
Adaptation 

1. Materials - Know where to obtain and how to 
evaluate them: 

a) relevant (local) and universal materials 
for bilingual settings. 
. h) know what and how to include Indo-Hispanic 

culture and language to. adapt courses in peda- 
gogy^ child psychology^ etc. tc bilingual 
settings. 

c) know how to evaluate tests and questions in 
tests as to validity for the bilingual child. 

d) • know how to use various materials according to 

what is taught through Spanish. 
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2. Methods 

a) Observe others' efforts in actual bilingual 
classes and be able to evaluate what is ob- 
served. 

b) Practice teach at various levels and' in various 
disciplinary areas of bilingual programs in 
Spanish. 

c) Practice the teaching of English to Spanish- 
speakers (with students who do not speak English^ 
if possible) . • 

d) Learn how to train and utilize the classroom 
aides to enhance the bilingual program. 

e) Learn use of language laboratory and other 

) electro-mechanical aids and visuals to teach 

various language skills to bilirjgual children." - 
Oral^aural language - approach . 
B* Fundamental studies . 

1, Know how to include in the curriculum development 
thost items of the Indo-Hispanic culture that re- 
flect its greatness and its contributions to the 
world. I'Cnow how to present parallel cross-cultural 
items. 

2. Know basic materials (reading ^ social studies^ etc.) 
and what is and is not reflected in them at each 
grade level. 
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3. Know legislation pertinent to bilingual education. 

4. Know how to explicate and promote bilingual educa- 
tion with its pros and cons and interpret it to 
community , administrators and local school staff . 

5. ICnow Special Education principles as applicable 
to the bilingual child. 

These conclusions reflect the re- interpretation of the data 
from Tables 4 and 6 during the Evaluative Conference, Ideas from 
the existing bilingual teacher training guides. are reflected as 
well as from the solicited documents from bilingual program 
directors. Three main learning styles and/or areas are reflect- 
ed^ the cognitive (knowledge base) , affective (attitudinal) , and 
the skills (phyisical) . All three have a cultural (Indo-Hispanic) 
reference which may be termed "Special Content" until assimilated 
into the "Standard Curriculum." 
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Discussion 

It is impossible to extricate the three main areas of 
Culture^ Language and Pedagogy from each other when discussing 
a single ethnic group. The /division into these topics only 
allows us to see more clearly the specifics to which any train- 
ing program and/or course of study must address itself. 

The items considered include not only the teacher needs 
beyond the B.A. Degree but also the weaknesses of the under- 
graduate programs. The case of the teaching of reading to bi- 
lingual children obviates this proposition. The skills develop- 
ment sought by the teachers indicates that there is a deficiency 
in our shcool system which provides little in the area of the 
transmission of skills in the Fine Arts of any culture. The 
need for development of Spanish basic skills is also a reflect 
tion of a weak educational system that has not capitalized on 
the Spanish linguistic assets that bilingual children bring to 
school. A further weakness is reflected in the history needs 
supporting the fact that undergraduate prograuns are not as 
inclusive nor as universal as implied. 

This study had as* its main goal the design of a set of 
areas of study to prepare good bilingual program teachers. 
The inclusion of all the subjects available with the highest 
degrees (M.A.) and the highest scores (see Appendix E) in lan- 
guage and culture was the greatest asset in the study. The 
subjects not only verified the need for an improved program 
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but were vitally interested in the undertaking. Their present 
ekperience with bilingual bicultural programs in Chicano com- 
munities gives them insight as well as authority to reflect on 
the needs of these schools^ programs and communities. 

An overriding factor voiced by the subjects was the lack 
of experience on the part of most college professors with the 
programs for which the- purport to be preparing the teachers. 
In the case of bilingual bicultural teacher preparation, an 
almost complete absence of experience in legimate bilingual . 
bicultural elementary programs exists. The subjects, there- 
fore, accepted their training such as it was but look eagerly 
to the day when they with their own experiential background 
can contribute to the training of teachers for these programs. 
An indicator to teacher preparation schools is seen here: Be- 
fore trying to implement ^he Special Content courses in the 
training of teachers for bilingual bicultural program, provide 
your professors, or hire new professors, with experience in.-.the 
area. Noting that the Chicano and that bilingual-bicultural 
education have a uniqueness in the American scene, the experience 
of the teachers should, at least in part, come from that cultural 
reference. 

A well-prepared bilingual bicultural teacher should, in 
the area of. (1) Culture, • know not only the history but the total 
civilization of the contributing cultures that frame the Indo- 
Hispanic-American culture of today in the United States. The 
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Spanish historical and cultural roots as reflected in the fine 



V 



arts and the literature should be internalized by the teacher.- 



The parallels in history, art, music, etc. of the Hispanic 
world with the other civilizations (generally the Anglo-Saxon- 
American and the Native American) need to be well known and skills^ 
for demonstrating and teaching elements of the cultures being 
contrasted need to be developed, (The assumption that teachers, 
because they are of a particular ethnicity, have these skills, 
has no basis! The schools have not provided that opportunity) . 
The contemporary, world of the Chicano needs to be well known 
and understood by the teacher. She should be able to explain 
the socio-economic status of the ethnic groups she works with 
giving each its particular value and reasons. These items at the 
) university level need to be dealt with in Spanish to reinforce 



the ability of the teacher to deliver in Spanish. 



In the area of (2) Language, if that item can- be separated 
from "culture", one can be more specific. Teachers should 
approach an equality in- experience with all phases of English" 
and Spanish. Not only do the basic skills of reading and 
writing but the experinece with literature need to be given 
to prospective bilingual-bicultural teachers. The content of 
the activities in this area needs to be cultural in nature and. 



whenever possible, related or paralleled to the contemporary 
scene. English and Spanish need to be contrasted (and paral- 
leled) so that teachers internalize the possible areas of 
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difficulty in the language arts of both. Bilingual-bicultural 
program teachers whether bilingual or not need to know the 
linguistic component of the language they speak (English) as 
well as that native' to the ethnic group they are working Vith 
(Spanish). Although the articulation of sounds is not impor- 
tant where both languages correspond, it is imperative that 
teachers learn the articulation process of items which contrast 
i.e.: ///short .i, /j/..ppen. .o, /9/schwa, /a&/diagraph of "a" in 
"pat", /b/bilabial -vs- /v/labio-dental , /s/unvoiced -vs- /z/ 
voiced, /^/"s-h? -vs- /^/"c-h", etc. in English. and /r/single 
tap -vs- /R/"Trill", /1/Spanish -vs- /1/English etc. in Spanish. 

In the area of (3) Pedagogy, a teacher should be familiar 
with the basic problems of bilingual education in and out of 
the United States and with curricular changes which address, 
themselves to their solution. Specifically the pedagogical im- 
plications of the cultural and linguistic differences (and like- 
nesses) of Indo-Hispanic-Americans, Anglo-Saxon-Americans and 
Native Americans who comprise the longest group of people of 
the American Southwest. The process of becoming a change agent, 
an advocate of new imagination curricular changes to accomodate 
the learning styles and othei' assets of children in bilingual- 
bicultural communities. is another aspect of pedagogy which must 
be considered. 

Universities wishing to be- involved in realistic, practical 
programs for the training of bilingual bicultural elementary 
school teachers for Spanish-English communities should look at 
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the items under "conclusions" for the possible inclusion in 
in agrupations (course syllabu) which could well take from 
all three areas. Separation of items (i.e.: Language from 
culture from pedagogy) should be made only when all other 
approaches are eliminated. The author believes that^ after 
some six years of experimenting at the graduate level in this 
training^ a twelve->nonth (3 semesters or 4 quarters) program 
is mofe realistic than the six-week^ eight-week or the ndne- 
month ones attempted. All should work to develop the areas 
at the undergraduate level as a more realistic time span for 
preparation of bilingual bicultural teachers at all levels. 

One might also note that the description of the training 
needs incorporate elements which monolingual teachers could 
well internalize as part of a training program for them . An 
effective participation by all teachers is needed to insure 
the good educational programs our children deserve. 

Finally r an item not ' separated in this study but reflected 
in the high sufficiency ratings given to the items- studied as 
part of the total immersion undergone in Mexico by all the 
subject is the value of the total immersion itself. All pro- 
grams need to consider this 100% linguistic and cultural im- 
mersion as an integral part. Without it teachers find it dif- 
ficult to implement the Spanish-only elements of a program. 
From experience with short-immersion (six weeks) groups and no- 
immersion groups there seems- to be a positive correlation 
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between the length of the immersion and the ability of the 
teachers to deliver in Spanish. This immersion also seems to 
make it easier to internalize the value of xiBirjg Spanish to 
teach and the value of being literate in Spanis^i. It is a 
fallacy to expect full command of and ability to teach through 
a second language (Spanish) if a total non-English experifjnce 
in the classrooms has , not been part of a teacher's training. 

This study is the voice of the teachers in bilingual bi- 
cultural programs. These teachers experienced a training pro- 
gram which was the result of four years of expierimentation.- 
It should be taken as a serious mandate. Accountability is 
here to stay and programs designed and tested with federal and 
state monies should stand on their own; this study gives the 
direction needed in implementing sound course designs in Cul- 
ture, Language and Pedagogy for .the training of highly effective 
bilingual, bicultural elementary school -teachers. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
In the Year One Thousand Nine Hundred and Seventy-one 

AN ACT PIOVZDXNC rot THE CSTABUSKKEKT AMD IKPLEKEKTAXXON OF rXO* 
CtAW IN TRANSITIONAL BILINCUAL CDUCAZION IN THE rUBUC SCHOOLS OF THE COMMON- 
VEALTH, VITH KEIMBUtSZMDlT lY THE CCMfCNWEALTH TO CITIU, TOtfNS AND SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS TO FINANCE THE ADDITIONAL COSTS OF SUCH FIOCRAMS. 

Be It enacted by the Senate and <4ouse of tepreaentatlves in General Court 
assembled, and by the authority of tha aaae, aa follows ; 

SECTION 1. Declaration of PoUcy. - Th« General Court finds that there are 
large eunbcra of children In the coMonvealth who cooa £rom envlronaenta where 
the prlBsry language la other than English. Experience haa ahown that public 
school classes in which Instruction Is given only In English are often Inade- 
quate for the education of children whose native tongue is snother Isnguage- 
The General Coijrt believes that a coepenaatory program of transitional bilingual 
education can meet the needs of these chiWren ana facilitate their integration, 
into the regulir public school curriculum. Therefore, pursuant to the policy of 
the cotmonwealth to Insure equal educational opportunity to every child, and in 
recognition of the educational needs of children of limited EngllHh-speaklng 
ebilltj. It is the purpose of this act to provid(S for the establishment of 
transitional bilingual education programs in the public schools, and to provide 
supplemental financial assistance to help local school districts to meet the 
extra costs of such programs. 

SECTION 2. The General Uws are hereby amended by inserting after chapter 

71 the following chapter:- 

OlAPTER 71A. 
TRANSITIONAL -BILINGUAL EDUCATION- 
Section K The following words, a-i used In this chapter shall, unless the con 
text requires otherwise, have th*» following meanings : - 
••Departnent". the department of education. 

••School ccoQXCtee-. the school comiLlttee of a city, town or regional :^chool 
district. 

••Children of United EngUsh-spcakirs ability. (1) children who were not I 
bom in the United States whose nat.lve tongue is a language other Uhan English I 
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and who «r« .lnc«p«bl« of performing ordinary cl««»work In EnglUh; «nd (2) chll* 
4ran vho v«r« bor» -lo th« Uoltad ^t«t«« of noo-tnglUh Wpeaklng and vho 

arc Incapabla o£ performing ordinary* cl«9svork tn English. 

••Taacher of tr«ft»itional billDtMAl •ducation'', « teacher vlth « apeaking 
and reading Ability In a language other than English in which bilingual educa- 
Cion is offered and vlth coonunicatlve skills In English. 

•«rrograa In transitional bilingual education", « full-time program of in- 
atniction (1) in all thoes courses or subjects which « child is required by law 
CO receive and which- are required by the chlld'o school* committee which shall be 
gt<w in the native languags of the children of limited English-speaking ability 
who are enrolled in the program and' ale o In English, (2) in the reading and 
writing of the native language of the children of limited English-speaking abil- 
ity who are enrolled in the program and in the oral comprehension, speaking, 
reading and writing of English, and (3) in the history end culture of the coun- 
try, territory or geographic area which Is the native lend of the parents of 
children of limited EngUsh-speaklng ability who are enroUed in the program and 
In the history snd culture of the United StatM. 

Section 2. Each school committee shall ascertain, not later than the first 
day of March, under regulations prescribed by the department, the number of 
children of limited English-speaking ability within their school system, and 
shall classify them according to the language of which they possess a prUnary 
speaking ability. 

Vhcn, at the beginning of any school year, there are within « city, town or 
school district not including children who are enrolled in existing private 
school systems, twenty or more children of limited English-speaking ability in 
any such language classification, the school committee shall establish, for each 
classification, a program in transitional bilingual education for the children 
therein; provided, however, that a school committee may establish a program in 
transitional bilingual education with respect to any classification with less 
than twenty children therein. 

Every school-age child of limited English-speaking ability not enrolled in 
exiftwing private school systems shall be enrolled and participate in the pro- 
gram in transitional bilingual education established for the classification to 
which .he belongs by. the city, town or school district in which he resides for a 
^'period of three years or until such time as he achieves a level of English lan- 
guage skills .hich will enable him to perform succcssiully in classes In waich 
instruction is given only in English, whichever shall first occur. 



A child of llalced Ensllsh-speaklng ability enrolled In a prograa In tran.l- 
tlon«l bilingual education Bay. m the discretion of the school conlttee and . 
•ubject to the .approval .of the chlWs parent or legal guardian, continue In 
that program for a period longer than three .years;; 

in cxaalnatlon In the oral coaprehenslon. speaking, reading and writing of 
Eagllsh.^Bs prescribed by the department, shall be administered annually to all 
children of limited Engllsh-speaklng -blllty enrolled and participating In a 
program In transitional bilingual education. No school committee shall transfer 
s chUiT^Jof limited Eaglish-speaking ability out of a program in transitional bi- 
lingual education prior to his third year of enrollment therein unless the par- 
«co of the child approve the transfer in vriting, and unless the child has 
received a score on said examination which, in the determination of the depart- 
ment, reflects a level of English language skills appropriate to his or her 
grade level. 

If later evidence suggests that a child so transferred is still handicapped 
by an inadequate command of English, he may be reenrolled in the program for a 
length of time equal to that which remained at the time he was transferred* 

Section 3, No later than ten days after the enrollment of any child in a 
program in transitional. bilingual education the school committee of the city, 
town or the school district in which the child resides shall notify by mall the 
parents or legal guardian of the child of the fact that their child has been 
enrolled in a program In tranaitional bilingual education. The notice shall 
contain a simple, non-technical description of the purposes, method and content 
of the program in which the child is enrolled and shall inform che parents that 
they have the right to visit transitional bilingual education classes in which 
their child is enrolled and to come to the school for a conference to explain 
the nature of transitional bilingual education. Said notice shall further in- 
form the parents that they have the absolute right, if they so wish, to with- 
draw their child from a program in transitional bilingual education in the 
Banner as hereinafter provided. 

The notice shall be in writing in English and in the language of which the 
child of the parents so notified possesses a primary speaking ability. 

Any parent yhose child has been enrolled in a program in transitional bllln- 
gual education shall have the absolute right, either at the tine of the original 
notification of enrollment or at the close of any scme<;ter thereafter, to with- 
draw his child frca said prograa by written notice to the school authorliies of 
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the school in which hit child iii.«o^ll«d or to Ch« school cdimiitu« cf t hi city 
town or the school district in which his child resides. 



Section A. A school committee say sllow s non-resident child of limited 
English-speaking ability to enroll in or attend its program in transitional bi- 
lingual education and the tuition for such a child shall be paid by the city, 
town, or the district in which he resides. 

Any city, town or school district may Join with any other city, town, school 
district or districts to provide the programs in transitional bilingual educatlor 
required or permitted by this chapter. 

The commonwealth, under section eighteen A of chapter f il^ty-eight , shall reim- 
burse any city, town or district for one-half of the cost of providing transpor* 
tation for children attending a program in transitional bilingual education out- 
side the city, town or district in which they reside. 

Section 5. Instruction in courses of subjects included in a program of tran- 
sitional bilingual education which are not mandatory may be given in a language 
other than English. In those courses or subjects in which verbalization is not 
essential to an understanding of the subject natter, including but not neces- 
sarily limited to art, music and physical education, children of limited 
English-speaking ability shall participate fully with their English-speaking 
con^mporarics in the regular public school classes provided for said subjects. 
Each school committee of every city, town or school district shall ensure to 
children enrclled in a program in transitional bilingual education practical 
and meaningful opportunity to participate fully in the extra-curricular 
activities of the regular public schools in the city, town or district. Programs 
in transitional bilingual education shall, whenever feasible, be located in the 
regular public schools of the city, town or the district rather than separate 
facilities. 

Children enrolled in a program of transitional bilingual education whenever 
possible shall be placed in classes wlch children of approximately the same age 
and level of educational attainment. If children of different age groups or 
educational levels are combined, the school committee so combining shall ensure 
that t^e instruction given each child is appropriate to his or her level of 
educational attainment and the city, town or the school districts shall keep 
adequate recor<ls of the educational level and progress of each child enrolled 
in a program. The oaximus student-teacher ratio shall be set by the department 
and shall reflect the special educational needs of children enrolled in pro- 
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grams in transitional bilingual education. 




(>• The bo.rd of education, her»lMft«r.-c«lUd the bo.rd, ihai iMnt 
certltlc.te. to teacher* of tran.ltlonal bUlngu.l .ductlon who pot.aa. tuch 
qu.llflc.tlon. .re prescribed la thl. MCtton. The r.qulrement. of .ectlon 
thirty-eight C of chipter .ev.nty-one .h.ii not apply to th. ccrtlf Icatlou of 
te.cher. of tr.nsltlon.l bUlngu.l eduction. T..cher. of tr.n.ltlonal bUlngu.] 
eduction. Including chos* .ervlng under e.eoptlont provided In thl. .ectlon 
Mh*H be compena.ted by loci school committee, not let. thw . step on the regu 
Ur Sfil.ry schedule .ppUcable to permanent t..cher. c.rtlfled und.r ..id .ectior 
thirty-eight C. 

The board shall grant certificate*, to teachari of transitional bilingual 
eduction who present the bo.rd with aatl.f.ctory evidence that they (1> . possess 
a speaking and reading .blUty In a langu.ge. other th.n English, m which blUn 
gu.l eduction Is offered and coomunlcatlv. .Jan. m English; (2) are In good 
health, provided th.t no applicant sh.U be disqualified because of blindness 
-.or defective hearing; (3) .r. of sound moral ch.racter; (4) possess a bachelor's 
degree or an earned higher academic degree or are graduates of . normal school 
approved by the bo.rd; (5) meet such requirements as to courses of study, 
semester hours therein, experience and tr.lalng .s msy be required by the board; 

•*nd (6) .re legally present in the United States .nd posses, legal authoritation 

i ... 
for employment. • ' 

For the purpose of certifying teachers of transitional bilingual education 
f • board may approve programs at colleges or universities devoted to the prepa- 
ration of such teachers. The institution shall furnish the board with a stu- 
dent's transcript and shall certify to the bo.rd that the student has completed 
the approved program and Is recoomended for a teaching certificate. 

No person shall be eligible for employment by a school cotnnltcee as a teacher 
of^ transitional bilingual education unless he has been granted a certificate by 
the board; provided, however, that a school cooralctee may prescribe such addi- 
tional qualifications, approved by the board. Any school committee may upon Its 
req;;,cst be exempted from the certification requirements of this section for any 
•chool year In which compliance therewith would in the opinion of the department 
constitute a hardship ln-the,^er.?jrlng of teachers of transitional bilingual edu- 
cation In the city, town or regional school district. Exemptions granted under 
this section shall be subject to annual renewal by the department. 

A teacher of transitional bilingual education serving under an exemption as 
provided In this section shall be granted a certificate If he achieves the 
requisite qualifications therefor. Two years of service by a teacher of transl- 
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i^cc.. „ p.ovi.., ,n ^^^^^^ 

ye.r. .H.11 dee«.d Co p..c.da. coo.«utive. wUH . che 

|. i- Which . ...cHer becoc.. crci^.d. Xn „ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

••cdoo a school coamlttea «h«ll •iu* 

.h.U give pref.r.nc, to p.r.on, „ho h.v. b«en certi- 
fied .s teacher, in their country or pl.c. o£ natioo*! origin. 

All holders of certificate, and legal ..e^ptioa. «.der th. provi.ion, of .ec 
Cion thirty.eight C of chapter s.venty-one who prpvide the hoard satisfac 
Cory evidence that they possess a spe..ing .nd re.ding ..Uity in" . language oth 
th« English ^ certifi.d under thi. section . teacher of transitional 
bilingual educ«clon« . 

Nothing in this chapter shall .....d to" prohibit . .chool- coonittee fro« 
"Ploying to teach in . pro,r« in transitional bilingual education a teacher 
certified under section thirty-eight G of chapter ..v.nty-on.. «, long a, .uch 
employment i. approved by the department. 

Section,;^ A school co:»attee «y establish on a full or part-time basis 
pr..school or sunmer school program, in transitional bilingual education for 
Children of limited Ingli.h-speaiang- ability or Join with the other cities, to^s 
or .chool districts in establishing such pre-school or summer program,. Pre- 
..chool or sunm,er programs in transitional bilingual education shall not substi- 
tute for programs in transitional bilingual education required to be provided 
during the regular school year. 

""^ °' *° crai^sitional bilingual education 

required or permitted under this chapter, actually rendered or furnished, shall, 
for the amount by „.ich such costs exceed the average per pupil expenditure of 
Che City, town or the school district for th. education of children of compara- 
ble ase. be reimbursed by the coc=nonweaIth to the city, town or regional school 
districts as provided in section eighteen A of chapter flfty-eight. 

Reimbursement shall be made upon certification by the department that pro- 
grams in transitional biUngual education have been carried out in accordance 
With the requirements of this chapter, the department's own regulations, and 
approved plans submitted earlier by city, town or the school districts, and 
shall not exceed one and one-half ^lUon dollars for the first year, two and 
one-half million dollars per year for the second and third years, and four mil- 
lion doU.rs per ye.r for the fourth and subsequent years of programs in transi- 
tional bilingual education. r„ che event that amount, certified by the depart- 



<or ^^^^^^^^^ 
<«..r.„..„„.„ „ ,„,^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^^ 

.v.U.». „ ^^^^^ 

coomlttees In the commonwealth, 

nothing H«ela .H.U Xncerpr.ced Co .ucho.l.e cUXe,. 

trice. CO .educ. expenditure. f.o» loci .ad fede..l ,ou.ce.. lacludln, ^.Us 
.llocted under the federal Elecent.ry .nd Secondary Eduction Act. for tr^.l- 
Clonal bilingual education programs. 

^ «^ co.t, of pro.ra»s la transitional education, other than those 

.ctualXy „l.bur,ed under thl, chapter. ,Hall be .^reimbursable expenditures- 
-Uhln the meaning of chapter seventy, and .hall be reimbursed under said chap- 
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l£«i£:L2. in addition to the powers and duties prescribed In previous sec 
tlo... Of thl. Chapter, the deparXment shall exercise Its authority .nd promul- 
..te rules and regulations to achieve the full Implementation of all provisions 
-of Xhls Chapter. A copy of the rules and regulations Issued by the department 
.hall he sent to all cities, tcvns and school districts participating In transl 
Clonal blllnguil education. 

• SECTION 3. Subsection (^) of section IflAof chapter 5a of the General Uws 1- 
hereby amended by striding out paragraph (3). as appearing .n section 7 of chap 
^ ter 5 , of the acts of 1969. and Inserting in place thereof the following para- 
. gi iph:- . 

... (i).On or before Noveaber twentieth, the reimbursement, for the special 
.c.catlon programs required to be p.ld by the commonwealth under chapters sixty 
nine; seventy-one and seventy-one A;. 

SECTION 4. Chapter 69 of the General Uws is hereby amended by Inserting 

..fter section 3« under the caption tWXAV Of TRANSITIONAL EDUCATION the foUowlnf 
aeccioh;* - . 

established within the department, subject to 
.pproprlaclon.'a bkre« transitional bilingual education which shall be headec 
by a project director. The project director shall be appointed by the board of 
education upon the recommendation of the commissioner, and said project director 
shall have the mini.um ..ualif ications of a bachelor degree m .i.her business 
.d^inlstratlon.- liberal arts, or science, and shall have at least two years of 
documented a..lnlscraclve or teaching experience. The project director sh.U 
file a quarterly report with the board of education, the cler. of the house of 
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r*pr^s«nt.tlv«. ,nd th« cl.rk of ch« «M«t«: 

Th. bur..u for tr.a.ltloo.i blUn,«.l .duc.tloa .h.ll ch.rg.d with th. 
,.*oU^l„, auti..: (1, to ...i.t th. d.p„t..nt in th. .d«l„i.tr.tlon .„d " 
*orc...nt of th. provi.ioa. of ch.pc, ..v.aty-on. , fo«ul.tio„ of 

th. r..ul.tio„. p.ovia.a for in ..ia ch.pt.r; (2, to .tud,. r.vi«,. 
.11 .v.il.hl. r..ourc., .„d progr«, th.t. in whole or in p.rt. .r. or could be 
-ir.ct.d tov.rd meeting th. e.p.bility n..d. of children .nd .dult, of 

U-ited £ngli.h-.p...ing .bility r.sid.nt in the co«onw..Uh; (3) to compile 
infon«tion about th. theory practice of tr.n.ition.1 bilingual eduction 
in th. co^nonwealth .nd el.ewhere. to encour... .,pe.i„.„tation «d innovation 
in th. field of transitional bili„g„al eduction, and to «.e an- .nnu.l report 
■Xo th. ,.n.r.l court .nd th. gov.rnor; (4) to pcovid. for th. ^xi«u« pr.ctica- 
bl. involv.„ent of par.nt. of childr.n of li.at.d £nglish-.pe..in8 ability i„ 
th. Planning. d.v.lop«.nt. and .v.lu.tion of transitional bilingual .ducation 
P.o.ra„, in th. district, s.rving th.ir childr.n. and to provid. for th. _i.^ 
••pr.cticbl. l„volv.n..nt of par.nts of childr.n of li.it.d EnglisH-spea.ing abil- 
ity. t.ach.r, .nd t.,.ch.r.. aid., of transitional bilingu.l .ducation. coo^unity 
coordinators, r.pres.ntativ.. of coc»unity groups, .duccor. lay„.„ 
,l«1,»bl. in th. fi.ld Of tran.itio,al bilingu.l .duction in th. for-ulation of 
policy and proc.dures r.lating to th. administration of chapt.r s.venty-on. A by 
co»nonw.alth; (5) to consult with oth.r public d.part^e'nt. and agenci.s. in- 
eluding but not li„it.d to the d.p.rtn..nt of con»un.:ty .ffairs. th. depart«.nt 
of public w.lfar.. th. divi.ion of .„pioy,ent .ecurity. and the Massachusetts 
■ cpc^ission against discrimination, in connection with th. .dministration of said I 
.chapt.r; (6) to .a., r.comm.nd.tions to th. d.partm.nt in th. .reas of pr.-s.r. 
Vic. ,nd in-s.rvic. training for t.ach.rs of transitional bilingual .duction 
programs., curriculum dev.lopment. t.sting and t.sting m.chanisms. and th. d.- 
v.lo,m.nt of mat.rials for transitional bilingual .duction cou.s.s; and (7) to 
und.rc^... any further activiti.s which may assist the department in the full 
Inplcmentatlon of said chapter. 

S-^ION 5. Chapter eight hundr.d and fifty-two of the acts of nineteen hun- 
dred and seventy is hereby repealed. 



. ' • Hpuse of Representatives, October ^ .1971. 

. .... ^""•'-""-cted.'s^^ ^ -J^C^^ ^AcUng^ 
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la Stnate. October 
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, 1971. 



Passed to be eaacted, 



Preeldenc. 



November ^^f, 1971. 

Approved » 
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NEW MEXICO 
^' AN ACT 

21 RELATING TO EDUCATION; PROVIDING FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF BILINGUAL MULTI- 

3 CULTURAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS; REPEALING CERTAIN 

4 SECTIONS OF THE NMSA 1953. 
5 

6 1 BE IT ENACTED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO: 
71 Section 1. SHORT TITLE.— This act may be cited as the "Bilingual 

8 J Multi-Cultural Education Act". 

91 Section 2. DEFINITIONS.— As used in the Bilingual Multi-Cultural 

LO I Education Act: 

"program" means a program of education by which students 
2 I learn, through two languages to understand and participate in the cul- 
ij tures of their environment; 

*' 2* "chief" means chief of public school finance; 

' ' ^« "culturally and linguistically different" are those per- 

.1 sons who are of a different cultural background than the majority cul- 
j ture of the state and whose native tongue is of a language other than 
the language of the majority culture within the state; 

. D. "department" means the state department of education; 
-E. "district" means a local school district; and 
F. "school board" means a local school board. 
Section 3. PURPOSE. — ' 

A. The purpose of the Bilingual Multi-Cultural Education Act 
is to insure equal education opportunities for students in New Mexico. 

B, . Cognitive and affective development of the students in SFCS/SECS/ 

SB 421 
Page 1 
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New Mexico is encouraged by: 

(1) utilizing the cultural and linguistic backgrounds 
of the students in the curriculum; 

(2) providing students with opportunities to expand 
their conceptual and linguistic abilities and potentials in a success- 
ful and positive manner; and 

(3) teaching students to appreciate the value and 
beauty of different languages and cultures. 

Section 4. STATE BOARD AND DEPARTMENT~POWERS~DUTIES.~ 

A. The state board dhall issue guidelines for the develop- 
ment and implementation of programs, 

B. The department shall administer and enforce the provi- 
sions of the Bilingual Multi-Cultural Education Act. 

C. The department shall assist school boards in developing 
and evaluating programs. 

D. " In the development, implementation and administration of 
this program, the state board and the department shall give preference 
to New Mexico residents when hiring personnel. 

Section 5. PROGRAM PLAN AND EVALUATION. 

A. The school board may prepare and submit to the depart- 
ment, the state superintendent of public instruction or his representa- 
tive and the chief a program plan in accordance with guidelines issued 
by the state board. - . , ' ' | 

B. At regular intervals, the school board, the department, 
and a parent advisory committee from the district shall review the 
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ij goals and priorities of the plan and make appropriate recommendations 
21 to the state board* 

3] C. Programs shall be located in the regular public schools 

4 1 of the district. Involvement of students in any programs shall not 
51 have the effect of segregating students by ethnic group, color or 

6 national origin. 

7 Section 6. BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION PROGRAMS—ELIGIBILITY FOR STATE 

8 FINANCIAL SUPPORT.— 

9j A. To be eligible for state financial support, each program 

10 must: 

111 (1) provide for the educational needs of linguistically 

12 and culturally different students, including native American children, 

13 and other students who may wish to participate, in grades K through 

14 six, with priority to be given to programs in grades K through th^ee, 
' 15 I in any public school or between a combination of public schools in 

16 J a diptrict; . ! • 

17 I (2) fund programs for culturally and linguistically 

18 different students in the state in grades K through three for which 

19 I there is an identifiable need to improve the language capabilities of 

20 these students before funding programs at higher grade levels; 

21 j (3) use two languages as mediums of instruction for any 

22 j part or all of the curriculum of the grade level or levels within the 

23 program; • ' . 

24 J (A) use teachers who have specilized in elementary 

25 j education and who have received special training in bilingual education SFCS/SECS/ 
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conducted through the use of two languages; and 

(5) emphasize the history and cultures associated with 
the students' mother tongue. 

B. Each program must meet each requirement of Subsection A 
of this section and be approved by the department, the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction or his representative and the chief to 
be eligible for state financial support. 

Section 7. FINANCIAL SUPPORT— DISTRIBUTIONS .—Subject to the 
approval of each program, and the expenditure required for it, and the 
^^^^■^1^^"^^*^^ °^ funds, the chief shall distribute funds to each dis- 
trict for programs in or between schools in that district. The chief's 
distribution shall be limited to the amount by which the cost of a 
program exceeds the average per pupil expenditure of the district for 
.the education of children of comparable age. The chief's distribution 
shall be in addition to, and shall not cause a reduction of, any other 

or combination of other state distributions. i 

I 

Section 8. REPEAL.— Sections 77-11-12 and 77-21-1 through 77-21-5! 
NMSA 1953 (being Laws 1969, Chapter 161, Section 1 and Laws 1971, ' 
Chapter 309, Sections 1 through 5) are repealed. 
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THIRD CONFERENCE OF THE MEXICAN-AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATION 
LEGAL DEVELOPMENTS IN BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
LAU V. NICHOLS, 42 LW 4165 

On January 21, 1974, the United States Supreme Court decided 
this case. Because the case is so recent official citations are 
not available, in the San Francisco California School District 
Two Thousand Eight Hundred Fifty-Six (2,856) students of Chinese 
ancestry did not speak English; about One Thousand (1,000) of 
those students were given supplemental courses in the English 
language and about One Thousand Eight Hundred (1,800) of this 
group did not receive the supplemental English instruction. 

The Court was asked to determine whether the system outlined 
above violates the Equal Protection Clause of the United States 
Constitution, Section 601 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and 
the United States Department of Health, Education, andjWelfare 
Regulations. Without reaching the issue of whether thk system 
violates the Equal Protection Clause, the Court made the following 
legal determinations: 

1) A system that requires instruction in the English 
language, proficiency in English as pre-requisite 
to graduation, and compulsory school attendance 
but does not take affirmative action to remedy 
English language deficiencies is in violation of 
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^Section 601 of the 1964 Civil Rights Act and 
the HEW Regulations promulgated to effectuate 
that statute. 

2) The HEW Regulations quoted in the decision have the 
force and effect of law. 

3) The above system did not provide for the use of 
academic facilities by all students and discrimi- 
nated against some students because of National 
origin in violation of Section 601 of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act. 

4) To prove violation of Section 601, it is not 

f 

necessary to show an "intent" or "purposeful design" 
on the part of a School District. The only criterion 
is that the effect of the system results in discrimi- 
nation. 

5) School Districts receiving federal funds which fail 
to initiate effective programs for students deficient 
in the English language deprive such students of a 
meaningful opportunity to participate in the educa- 
tional process in violation of Section 601 of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act. 

6) Any program directed at dealing with the English 
language deficiency must not operate as a detour 
from the main stream of the educational process. 

The court did not forge any remedies but remanded the case 
for that purpose to the lower Courts - it has overruled. However, 
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the Supreme Court did strongly suggest that School Districts 
that did not meet the criteria of the HEW Regulations may have 
violated their contractual agreements for receiving federal 
funds and it further suggested the use of curtailment of such 
funds to deal with the problems. 

SERNA V. PORTALES, 351 Fed. Supp. 1279 
This case out of the Federal District Court in New Mexico, 
was tried for Plaintiffs by the Mexican-American Legal Defense 
Fund. One out of four elementary schools in Portales, New Mexico 
was predominantly comprised of Spanish-Surnamed students at 86.7%. 
The other schools were predominantly Anglo. The Spanish-Surnamed 
children comprised 34.5% of the student population overall for 
- y the four elementary schools. The only senior high school's popu- 
lation was 82% Anglo and 17% Spanish-Surnamed. The Plaintiffs 
in this well presented case claimed discrimination is the result 
of an educational program within the Portales School System which 
was tailored to educate the middle class child from an English 
speaking family without regard for the educational needs of the 
child from an environment where Spanish is the predominant language 
spoken. Although the Court found a similarity in the program of 
education at all four elementary schools, excepting therefrom the 
bilingual education and a few Spanish-Surnamed teachers at the 
predominately Chicano school, it concluded that the Spanish-Surnamed 
children do not have under that system equal educational opportunity 
and therefore a violation of their constitutional right to equal 
protection exists. 
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The Court decreed 

rea^i^ci^nS''''"^^''^ district to 

reassess and enlarge its program directed to the 

specxalxzed needs of its Spanish-Surn^ed students 
at Lxndsey (the predominately Chicano Schoolrand 
prlarams^ft^^i"^K^^ °?^"^^ adequate mainef 
bilinaual bi^n?*-.f ^f"" elementary schools where no 
oxiinguai-bicultural program now exist." 

MORALES V. SHANNON, 41 L.W. 24'^1 

""^^ ""^^ school case. dec:: ded by Judge John H, 

wood. He relied on the Court of Appeals' decision in the Lau Case 
to determine that a school board's responsibility to non-English 
student under the Equal Protection Clause extends no. further than 
to provide them with the same facilities, textbooks, teachers, and 
curriculum as are provided other children in the District. This 
case is. Obviously, overruled on this point by the Supreme Court's 
decision in the Lau Case. 

Please note the dif f erenaethat the Lau Case was not decided 
on the Equal Protection Clause but the Serna Case was. In both 
Serna and Lau the Courts concluded that School Districts have an 
affirmative duty to remedy the English language deficiencies of 
its non-English speaking students. And the Serna Case went even 
further by requiring Bi-Cultural programs. ( 

PROPOSED TEXAS CONSTITUTION 
The Texas Constitutional Revision Commission has proposed that 
the following language be made a part of our new Texas Constitution 

"...that State supported educational programs shall 

aM?i2t" "tions in.the backgrounds , ^needsf and 
atjxlxtxes of all students."" f 
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It appears that should this language be included in the 
new Constitution it would support state actions of the type in 
Lau, Serna, and Morales. 



Respectfully Submitted, 

LAW OFFICE OF LUSIS M. SEGURA 

712 San Antonio Savings Building 

San Antonio, Texas 78205 (255-6191) 



BY_ 

" Luis M. Segura 



ATTORNEY AND GENERAL COUNSEL FOR 
EDGEWOOD INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT OF 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Significant impact on Colorado cases likelv 
-BILINGUAL SCHOOLING ORDERED BY COURT 



School districts with substantial nonEnglish-Speaking minority 
populations are obligated by the federal Civil Rights Act to provide 
bilingual and bicultural educational opportunities, the 10th U S 
Circuit Court of Appeals ruled Thursday. 

The decision, which follows the lines of a recent U.S. Supreme 
Court opinion, is expected to have a significant impact on Colorado 
where two similar federal suits have been filed against local school 
districts. 

The appellate court upheld a New Mexico federal district court 
ruling in favor of a group of Chicano families who sued the Portales, 
N.M., public school system. 

They charged that the Anglo-dominated school system failed to 
provide adequate education to the system's Spanish-surnamed pupils. 
The federal courts agreed. 

"A sizable minority of students attending the Portales schools 
are Spanish surnamed," the appeals court said. "Evidence indicates 
that many of these students know very little English when they enter 
the school s-stem. They speak Spanish at home and grow up in a Spanish 
culture totally alien to the environment thrust upon them in the Portales 
school system. The result is a lower achievement level than their Anglo- 
American counterparts, and a higher percentage of school dropouts." 

The central issues of the lawsuit included the need for a compre- 
hensive bilingual-bicultural education program and a program of hiring 
and training Spanish surnamed teachers, administrators and other school- 
personnel. 

The issues are identical to those presented in a pair of suits filed 
by Chicano families against Mesa County and Montrose County public school 
systems. , 

Erederico Pena, an attorney with the Mexican American Legal Defense- 
Fund which is handling th^ Colorado suits, said Thursday's decision all but 
resolves the issues in the two cases. 

"The opinion is going to affect the cases very strongly," Pena said. 

During the 1971-72 school year, 34 percent of the elementary school 
pupils in Portales were Spanish-surnamed, the opinion said. Junior high 
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and senior high school enrollments of Spanlsh-surnamed were 29 and 17 
per cent respectively. Indicating a higher dropout rate for the minority 
pupils, the court said* 

Until 1970, there were no Spanlsh-surnamed teachers , principals 
or vlce-pr IncipcTls In Portales. 

The court pointed out that despite a New Mexico Department of 
Education study In 1969 noting some of the educational deficiencies 
In the system, the Portales Board of Education never applied for avail- , 
able federal money for bilingual programs. Nor would the board accept 
similar funds offered by the state, the court said. 

The evidence showing the Spanlsh-surnamed pupils fall to reach 
the achievement levels attained by their Anglo counterparts was "undis- 
puted," the court said. 

Exnert witnesses testified that the Anglo-dominated schools in which 
only English is an acceptable tongue fostered feelings of Inadequacy and 
lower self esteem in the Spanlsh-surnamed pupils. 

Following the lower court ruling, the school board submitted a plan 
to provide limited bilingual education and hire Spanlsh-surnamed teachers 
and aides. 

But the district court said the plan wasn't adequate and conducted 
hearings on several proposals. In Its final order the court required 
implementation of a far more extensive program to provide both bllingual- 
bicultural educational opportunities throughout the school system and 
vigorous minority recruiting, hiring, and training programs. 

It was the final c-^urt order that prompted the appeal of the case by 
the school board. 

The 10th Circuit labeled the school board's Initial attempt to comply 
with the court order a "token plan" that wouldn't benefit the Spanlsh-sur- 
named children. 
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The Appellate Decision, relies heavily on the Jan. 21, 1974, decision 
of the U.S. Supreme Court in the so-called Lau Case involving 1,800 non- 
English-speaking Chinese students in the San Francisco school system. 

The high court relied on the provision in t^e 1964 Civil Rights Act 
which prohibits discrimination based on race, color, or national origin 
in any program or activity receiving federal financial assistance. 

The failure to provide billrgual Instruction to non-English-speaking 
students required to attend a public school system dominated by the Eng- 
lish language is discriminatory, the Supreme Court concluded. 

Left open, however, is the population ratio that would constitute a ^ 
Substantial minority population under Supreme Court guidelines. 

The Chlcano population in the Portales system is 26 per cent of the tctal 
In MDntrosc it is 13 per cent, and In Grand, Junction, it is 8.2 per cent. 
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Bilingual Education is Backed 



The U.S. Civil Rights Commission Tuesday endorsed the concept of 
bilingual-bicultural education as the best means of educating large num- 
bers of minority children. 

In a 14-page' report, the commission examined the principles of bilingual- 
bicultural education' and contrasted them with the single language (English) 
school and other methods of teaching students in a linguistic minority. 

"Without a doubt, it is easier for children to learn in a language they 
already understand," the commission said in its report. 

**Native Language instruction capitalizes on children's previous knowl- 
edge and maximizes the possibility that children will develop health self 
concepts and positive attitudes toward learning," it added. 

Teaching students with a minority language Mexican-Americans, Puerto 
Rican, native Americans and Asian-Americans -- only in the majority language 
of English can be a discriminatory obstacle, the commission said. 

"Evidence gathered by the commission and others document that language 
minority students badly need an alternative to education in the monolingual 
English school system which has been found to be among the causes of low achieve- 
ment, overageness and grade retention," the report said. 

In fiscal 1974, Congress authorized $135 million for bilingual education 
programs but only appropriated $60 million. 

In addition, bilingual and bicultural* educational programs have been charged 
with creating a sense of "ethnic separateness" in the nation. 
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ther emphasize the problem. ^' "raation, and a high dropout rate fur- 
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BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL DEVELOP^ENT 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 20202 

TITLE OF PROPOSAL: A TRAINING INSTITUTE FOR A TASK FORCE OF BILINGUAL 

EDUCATION SPECIALISTS 

PROJECT DIRECTOR'S NAME: "'■Miles V. Zintz 

FUNDS REQUESTED INITIAL YEAR: $257,680 

INSTITUTION NAME: University of New Mexico 

Summary 

A significant portion of the student population of the Southwest is 
educationally disadvantaged due to lack of consideration of their mother tongue ^ 
in its proper instructional role. No undergraduate teacher education program 
has produced teachers trained in bilingual instructional methods. A task force 
of experienced teachers intensively trained in bilingual instructional methods 
is needed to provide local training on a broad scale and to help implement 
these programs where they are most needed. 

The objectives of the project are: 

1. To instruct twenty-eight teachers in sound bilingual instructional 
methods ; 

2. To provide these persons with necessary background knowledge in 
language, linguistics, anthropology, sociology, and education to carry out such 
a program; 

3. To instruct the participants in the development and adaptation of 
materials for bilingual instruction; 

4. To instruct the participants in the proper diagnostic-remediation 
procedures appropriate to the program; 

5. To instruct the participants to serve as change agents at the local 
levels ; and 

6. To analyze the project in anticipation of. adapting appropriate portior 
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of the program for inclusion in our regular undergraduate teacher education 
program. 

The project is necessarily interdisciplinary and will require the cooperation 
of the departments of psychology, sociology, anthropology, Spanish, English, speech, 
the Albuquerque Public Schbols, and other, local schools, and the State Departmetit 
of Education, along with the College of Education. 

Rationale and Objectives 

The present teachers in New Mexico's schools have been educated in generally 
accepted teacher- educat ion programs that have given little or no attention to the 
special problems of understanding Che effect of cultural differences or of the 
relationship of the language of the child to his whole cultural inheritance. . 
Neither has the teachers ' preparation included any knowledge of comparative 
linguistics or of the teaching'of English as a second language, much less of ' 
bilingual education. 

The need for this program in New Mexico is self-evident. About forty 
percent of the children .in New Mexico (307. Spanish-American and Mexican- American ; 
107. Indian) enter the public schools with a first language other than English. 
In one county a superintendent of schools recently pointed out to his new teachers 
in September that they had undertaken a job for which their university preparation 
had certainly not prepared them. He referred specifically to language and pointed 
out that whileover ninety percent of the children in that county came to school 
with one of six lansuaRes other tha n English as their first language (JicariUa 
Apache, Navajo, Keres, Towa. Tewa. and Spanish), yet almost 1007. of the teachers 
were unilingual in English which almost none of the students understood well.' 
Consequently, New Mexico will be given preference in the selection of teachers 
to enroll for this institute. The remainder of the teachers will be selected 
from neighboring Southwest states : Arizona, Colorado, Utah, Texas, and California 
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or other areas if the applicant has seme special reasons for being considered. 

are will be taken to include teachers who are bilingual in Spanish and English 
and. hopefully, a few who are bilingual in English and one of the Indi'an tongues. 
The University of New Mexico wishes to offer twenty-eight carefully 
. selected teachers a professional.year of preparation for positions in bilinbual 
education or in teaching English as a second language. It is anticipated that 
the success of such a program will lead to revisions in regular programs in 
teacher preparation for teachers in the Southwest so that all teachers may be- 
come more sophisticated in principles based on anthropology, elementary linguistics, 
and sociology in educational practice and. thus, enhance their effectiveness in 
teaching in multi-cultural classrooms. In addition this group will be a highly- 
trained core- of bilingual education teachers who can provide in-service education 
in bilingual education and help, schools establish bilingual programs. 

It is also anticipated that the success of such a program will have a 
"revolutionary" ef|fect on the programs in the teaching of English in the junior 
•and senior high schools with considerable adjustment in the education of English 
teachers in undergraduate teacher education programs. 

The objectives of the institute, which wili.be developed .irt.,J:e.cn»S.....o.f.„h«^.,^_ 
havioral changes and growth on the part of the enroUees. are: 

I) To provide enroUees the background information to understand the 
psychological problems of the child entering school and low these compound 
when he must "forget" his native language and rely entirely on a foreign lan- 
guage with a foreign teacher. By reviewing current research findings in 
establishing schools that are really bilingual, concepts taught in two languages, 
the enroUees will be required to evaluate the relevance of such bilingual schools 
for New Mexico. Specific methodology for teaching beginning Spanish-speaking 
children to read first in Spanish and second in English with the necessary safe- 
guards for sound language development in both languages will be evaluated and 
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tried experimentally as will the learning of concepts in two languagea. Classes 
in the Albuquerque area are available for field practice' in teaching in both 
languages and teaching coneepts in both languages in the elementary school. 

2) To prepare the selected enroUees to return to local school systems 
with sufficient understanding of linguistic theory and methodology that 

(a) they might act as consulting teachers for the other members of a school staff; 

(b) they might demonstrate techniques in language teaching and bilingual edu- 
cation for the other members of the staff; or (c) they might serve as the 
education specialist for instituting bilingual programs and the teaching of 
English ,as a new language. 

3) To provide enroUees with the necessary background knowledge from 
anthropology, sociology, and education that will enable them to interpret 
language behavior in the meaningful context in which it is found and thus be 
able to provide more scientifically sound and realistic instruction in English. 

A) On the basis of the foundation presented in Objectives 1 and 2, 
to provide the necessary instruction in formal courses in linguistics, speech, 
educational sociology, and instructional theory and practice in bilingual 
education and the teaching of English as a second language to develop effective 
teachers and trainers in this area of specialization. 

5) To provide the enroUees a laboratory and supervised guidance in 
the preparation of basic materials needed in biUngual education and the teaching 
of English as a second language. Such materials are quite limited at the present 
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6) To provide the enrollees with an understanding of, and skill in, 
the diagnosis of problems in language for which remedial instruction, laboratory 
work, and supervised guidance are badly needed. 
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7) To provide enroUees with basic knowledge and skiHs in evaluation 
of language instruction, including the preparation of tests and other <evalu- 
aClve instruments. 

8) To provide enroUees with seminar instruction in the principles of 
curriculum development in the total school program so that they will relate 
Che special problems of children who are culturally and linguistically dif- 
ferent to the general education program of the school. 

9) To provide the enroUees an oppor :unify to practice a new language 
(Navajo for the Spanish-speaking and Spanish for the Indian- speaking) so that 
they might experience more realistically many of the psychological confronta- 
tions of the child who enters school without English language skills and so 
Chat they might practice the same techniques in second language teaching which 
Chey will expect boys and girls to utilize subsequently. 

10) To provide the enrolles with principles of teaching children how 
CO read in a language other than English. In establishing bilingual schools 
in areas where the majority of children enter school using a spoken language 
oCher than English, teachers must accept the responsibility of developing initial 
reading skills in the language "native" to the child. 

11) To permit us to field test a bilingual teacher education program with 
the anticipation of fitting appropriate aspects of the bilingual specialist training 
program into our on-going pre-service teacher education program. 

Program Organization, Content and Schedule 

The institute will provide an opportunity for the parcicipants to earn a 
maximum of thirty-nine semester hours of graduate level work. This work can cul- 
minate in a master's degree or lead toward the Education Specialist certificate, 
depending on the status of the individual participants. Credit will be giver. 
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for completion of regular courses, special courses for the institute, and 
the field work which is a major portion of the institute. 

The instructional activities will be organized in keeping with the 
objectives listed above. To achieve these objectives, approximately the 
following plan will be carried out. 

It is anticipated that field experiences will be a most . important inte- 
gral part of the total study program. Facilities exist in. the Albuquerque 
area to provide the complete range of laboratory facilities. 

1) Dr, Robert Chisholm, Superintendent of Albuquerque Public Schools, 
has appointed a Bilingual Education Committee from within the system to 
develop a model bilingual school for New Mexico. Mr. Henry Pascual of the c 
State Department of Education has provided strong leadership in developing 
^•the plans for the proposed model program. In addition a Bilingual Education 
Advisory Board composed of representatives of interested community organiza- 
tions and individuals has been appointed. The writer of this proposal and the 
chairman of the Department ov Elementary Education, in whose department this 
institute is to be housed, are both on the Advisory Board. Full cooperation 
can be expected between the public schools and the College of Education. Under 
Title VII, the Albuquerque Public Schools have now been funded to begin this project. 
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2) Head Start programs exist in all of the low-economic areas of the 
city. Among the numerous classrooms, exist several where the whole groups 
of very young children come speaking only Spanish. The director of this pro- 
gram would welcome coordinated assistance with the development of supervised 
language practice. Head Start programs in the Indian Pueblos within an hour's 
driving distance provide very young children from different language back- 
grounds (Navajo, Keres. Tewa. Towa) and the directors of the program are 
most willing to cooperate in improving their own programs through better lan- 
guage-teaching practices. 

3) The Albuquerque Public Schools serve as the base for the laboratory 
experiences for all of the teachers in. training at UNM. There are many ele- 
mentary schools, junior high schools, and two senior high schools in the Rio 
Grande Valley where Spanish is the dominant language. Internships in these 
schools in selected situations are possible. The Navajo Elementary School 
in the Rio Grande Valley has been designated as a student teaching center 
and every classroom has one student teacher each semester. A majority of 
these children speak Spanish as 'their first language. There are experiences 
outside the proposed model bilingual school to field-practice elements of 
the project. 

4) The New Mexico Cooperative Research and Study Council is a corpor- 
ate body of small school systems in New. Mexico that work in cooperation with 
the Department of Administrative Services in the College of Education at the 
University of New Mexico. In these school systems in rural New Mexico are 
separate elementary schools in which the total enrollment speak natively 
Keresan, Zuni, Navajo, or Spanish. Many ofthese elementary school admini- 
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strators would welcome cooperative effort and support from such a program 
herein envisioned with teachers in an academic year institute, 

5) Manzanita Center, a Child Growth and Development Study Center, in 
our College of Education Complex, provides facilities for individual and 
small group work in clinic rooms with one-way observation screens and ear- 
phones. 

Improvements on Past Practice 

Past practice has ignored the psychological, cultural, and educa- 
tional advantages of providing beginning instruction in the mother tongue 
of the child if he was from other than an English-speaking background. In 
addition, past practice has. only in a limited way provided second language 
instruction for the English-speaking child. Since Title I has been in effect 
modern approaches to teaching English as a second language have made their 
appearance in some schools of the region, but in all too few as workers in 
Title I will testify. Since this is the history, it is obvious that such 
programs have not provided for nor needed persons highly trained in bilingual 
education methods \:ith sound practical backgrounds in psychology, sociology, 
and anthropology to implement programs and training programs to provide prac- 
tices eithec entirely new or relatively sparsely in operation. 

Work Experience 

The work experience in actual educational tasks has been described 
previously. Practicum experiences, TESL applications in schools, materials 
development and adaptation, working with community members are all educa- 
tional tasks that are of a work experience nature. 
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Evaluation and dissemination 
(1) The placement service of the university can provide, one year after 
completion of the program, an evaluation of the services rendered by the en- 
rollees by their administrative superiors. 

2) The enrollees will be given opportunity during the course of the 
academic year to make both formal and informal evaluations of the total pro- 
gram and the different courses in the program. On the basis of these judg- 
ments, the staff will change, adjust, or adapt the program while it is in 
operation. 

3) Participants will be required to complete rating scales evaluating 
the year of study. Covered will be such items as (a) the degree to which the 
academic year met its objeetiv^s; (b) the organization and administration of 
the program; (c) the program and the instructional staff; (d) general accept- 
ance by enrollcte:S of the total program; and (e) anticipated changes in be- 

' havior following the institute. 

4) During the year short term visits are planned for three or four spe- 
cialists, preferably from the Committee on Bilingualism of the American Coun- 
cil on Teaching Foreign Languages. One of thel't major assignments will be 

• to make evaluative judgments of the program as they see it. 

5) Members of the State Department of Education, such as Mr. Henry Pas- 
cual and Mr. Robert Esparza, will be invited to evaluate the project during 
its operation, at the conclusion of the institute year, and one year subse- 
quent to the institute. 
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IS.N/.'.'.E or- AH^LICVn ItlSTITUTION OR ACiNCY f/.. rW.n /,. ;,rr, 06. OK fc.-'r, 7319) 
fiM .< lo f..e /-.c/cei < /oct* end m.i,o/ eo-:pjr.c.-;(*.; f// nvcciio/y. continue en rci cicj 

The Dilincjual- BicuLtural Institute to bo held in Giiadal?jera , Mexico, fro.Ti 
June 8 to July 31 , 1970, will focus on full Spanisii-1 anguags ir.jv.arsicn . Teachers 
will sUic'y basic subject matter in the Spanish language at a level commensuralE: 
with their ability to handle the language. Instruction in Language Arts, Social 
Studies, Science, and Mathar.iatics will be given the participants v;ith tiie overall 
purpose of developing co-.plete instructional fluency in the language. 

In addition^ tv.-o demonstration classes v/ill be provided in order that' 
participants may observe master teachers teaching the content areas in the Spanish 
language. Opportunities for practice teaching in the content areas and in Enclish 
as a foreign language will be provided for the participants. 

The Institute will also provide high intensity Spanish, language trainina 
sessions to extend the oral language fluency of the participants. In additiciu 
the skills o.f reading and writing Spanish will be practiced. " - 

As an integral part of the Institute, a special course dealing witli i'iexican 
and Southwestern United States history and culture will be offered. 

Small group tutoring will be provided to assure maximum participant involve- 
ment in discussions. • 

Cultural field trips will be provided .-^o that participants may fullv 
appreciate the historical as well as present-day way of life of the F.exicari people. 

The Institute will also offeir an opportunity for teachers to learn about 
the folk art and music of Mexico. 

Prominent lecturers will spea!-; on several aspects of Mexican art, music ' 
architecture and present-day cultural activities. " 

An opportunity for acquiring in-service training capabilities will be 
provided for a small group. A follow-up in-service trainina program durina the 
^-j>cho£:l .^'e2r-?.Dd...t;;/c^;rieks_af_tiif^^^ be Drovid2d to reir-ov:--- 

OE FORM 72 K l. i.'tj ' • -— ' ' 

and extend the activities' of the Institute. 

8G 6KI copy AMABLE 
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Biljncu.a-llicu] Lui T,]. Tcnclicr Trniniii- InstiLuLe S 
1970-19/1 

r \ ^^^''^^ Dc'pnvtmri.l of Kclucnl; ion .-ind the Uiu.vci-sit.y ojT M.-jx/ Mexico 

Proposed for Fundins under hssic Studies, El'DA 

March, 1970 • 

Operating ia Nev/ Mexico and Colorado at the present time are ei^ht 
federally, funded Title VII. projects and four or more Title I projects in 
bilingual cducr.tion. Yet some teachers and many administrators ara highly 
frustrated bccciu..-.c thoy do not have tlie trained per.-.onnel to' fully carry out 
. the purpose set forth in these projects. We. therefore, naed a concentrated 
program to train teachers in a laboratory situation wliere they v.-ould be forced 
to use Spanish exclusively in the learning process, so tliat v;e can produce 
teachers capable of conducting classes in the Spanish language. Teachers in 
pi-cseut programs are conscientiously striving to do their jobs, but have 
indicated that they need help. They know that they are not functioning pio- 
Q porly beca.....e they do not have the Spanish language fluency needed to implement 

the on- going programs. 

At the February, 1970 Albuquerque conference on bilingual education 
attended by all teachers and adiainiscrators currently working- in Title VII 
funded bilingual programs in New Jlexico and Colorado and other prograns of this 
nature, tv;o crucial needs for ^^(^ further development were identified: (1) 
the content areas in Spanish, and (2) adequate instructional materials in 
Spanish for classroom use in the content areas. 

Thirty years ago Dr. l.loyd Ti reman conducted a study v.-hich shov.-od 
Spanish-speaking children to be considerably below the .«.nglo iri achievement 
level. A similar study r.ade by the State DepcrlmoiiL of Education in April, 
1969 sitows tliat the samj lag exists. 

^^'^ proportion of this problem is put in perspective when one considers 
that m of Lho school children in New Mexico coro.o fro^ homos where a lor.ruac.. 
other than English is spoken. In some schools in Colorado and Mow Mexico, 
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the pci-ccnta-c cliildi.cn co-niii- fiom iion-Kna] idi spcr.l.ino homes reaches the 
Sq^lOO'/. level. 

Using ci br..slc philosophy that these chi.ldrcn must be taucht concepts 

4 

in cocnitivc Icainins in their vernacular while they are lenrnins Enallsh as 
a second language, we will attempt to reduce the discrepancy in achievement 
scores between etlniic groups. This is the first step in establishing an 
effective bilingual program which will also provide literacy in the mother 
tongue and a rediscovery of their cultural heritage. 

The improvement of bilingual education in New Mexico and Colorado is 
the overriding objective of the proposed institute. Since the programs pre- 
sently in operation are in the elementary .«;chools, the training will be directed 
to the needs of elementary school teachers now involved in these programs. 

Although methods in bilingual education will be studied, the tools of 
implementation will be emphasized (language needs of the teachers). 

Because "one-shot" programs have; been found to bring little change in 
practices, an on-going follow-up will be built into the program by training 
a limited number of teachers to help in the follow-up as well as in in-service 
training for those in the projects who have not participated in the institute. 

The follow-up will consist of monthly visitations to the projects where 
the participants are working. The following activities will be a part of the 
follow-up: 

1. Observation of teaching procedures, content being taught in 
the Spanish language, language difficultur.es faced by the 
teachers, general program difficulties related to children's 
performances. 

2. Contact with administrator. q and community to identify impact 
of the program and any existing ov potential problems. 
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3. Conduct iii-scrvici; Lriiiniii«', an-sitc for Mic- pni-Uicipanr.s 

fliid oilier personnel in local biliugua] projects. This trninins 
v/ill focus on diagnosed difficulties as well as ti^Tining for 
personnel in bilingual prosrauis v/ho did not attend the Guadala- 
jara phase of the Institute. 
The foUov.'-up prosram will be coordinated v/ith the efforts of the Materials 
Dcvelopncnt Center, f.n EI'BA project at the University of New Mexico which will 
be directed by Dr. Dolores Gonzales. Since this center will be charged vith 
the responsibility of developing and field testing materials for bilingual 
projects, we wil] involve the specialists from the center in the follow-up. 
It is anticipated that the. center will maUc materials available to the schools 
for field testing. Thus a concerted effort by the State Department of Education, 
the University of New Mexico, and the local schools will be made to insure 
a measure of success for bilingual education. 

Following are the more specific objectives of the institute. After 
participating in this institute, the participants will be able to: 

1. * Teach the content and skills areas of their bilingual instructional 

program using the Spanish language. 

2. Integrate Indo-Hispanic culturally relevant experiences and activities 
into their instructional program using the Spanish language. 

3. ; Incorporate appropriate referents in the history and culture of the 

Indo-Hispanic southwest in their teaching of the social studies or 
other appropriate areas of the curriculum using the Spanish language. 

4. Teach language arts, science, social studies and mathematics in Spanish 
The total number of participants proposed for this institute is forty. 

Tliirty- f.ivc of these will be selected from New Ne.\ico schools and five from 

y 

projects in Colorado. 
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In addition, a :;ub -i;ioup oi' tho par Lie i pants v;ill be prepared to train 
actditional bilini;uoI elementary teachers in New Mexico aiid Colorado to teach 
the content and skills areas using the Spanish language. * 
Cri ten" a for Scl cc tion : 

In order to achieve these objectives, forty teachers nov>^ working in 
schools with bilingual projects, and v;ho will be engaged in bilingual teaching 
next fall, v;ill be selected to participate in an eight-week high- intensity 
content and language institute during the suiPiiiev of 1970. In addition, scheduled 
in«-scrvice follow-up activities v;ill be carried out during the subsequent school 
year to assure good program implementation an d continued grov/th. A two-v;cek 
evaluation and planning v;orkshop v;ill be conducted in June , 1971, to assess 
effectiveness of the bilingual project as v:ell as the training given to the 
teachers. 

There are approximately 50 teachers currently working in bilingual 
projects in the following schools: Albuquerque , Anthony , Artec ia, Espa'TTola, 
Fort Sumner, Grants, Las Cruces, Pecos, Silver City, Tucumcari and VJest Las 
Vegas in New Mexico. There are two similar projects in Colorado. Next year 
approximately 85 teachers v/ill be involved in bilingual projects in expanded 
programs in the above school.s and in new projects in Hatch, Mora and Santa Fc. 
In addition, there will be new projects in La Salle, Cortex, and Denver, Colorado 
These teachers have had little or no training for their new assignments. Teacher 
in current programs have expressed a tremendous need for added training in the 
Spanish language. The administrators in the above programs have not been in- 
cluded in the stated figures. 

Administrators In other schools also have expressed a great interest 
in bilingual programs to effect needed school reform in New Mexico and may start 
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bi.lin{;unl. proi;r»in)s if trained pcri;onncl v/cro to become available. 

If the aforementioned con^nunitics have programs next year, it seems 
imperative to have at least forty teachers in the institute so tha^: all districts 
can be adequately rcj)rcsentcd , 
Criteria of Eljc^ ihillty : • 

The participants selected will meet the following minimum criteria: 

1. Be enaa£cd in. bilingual education programs during the 1970-71 
school year . 

2. Be legally qualified to teach in New Mexico or Colorado schools. 

3. Using the MLA test, demonstrate a niinimum of compeLcnce in the 
Spanish language. 

Provide written commitment from the school's administrator that the 
participant will be employed in a bilingual program upon completion 
of the institute or be selected by the institute staff for a leader- 
sliip role. 

5. The sub group of participants selected to train bilingual teachers 
upon their return will comnit themselves to provide training sessions 
during the 1970-71 academic year, 

6. Perform successfully in an oral interview conducted in Spanish. 

7. Be qualified for admission to the University of New Hexico Graduate 
School or admitted as a non-degree student. 

The selection of participants will be made by a selection committee 
chaired by the director of the institute. 
Program of Stu dies 

In order to strengthen bilingual competencies needed to supplement 
the operating bilingual projects effectively, ve propose the holding of an 
institute in Guadalajara, Mexico (v;here the University of New Mexico already 
has a field school operation) . The institute participants will engage in the 



study of basic .subject mattci- iclcvnuL to tlic cur ricului.i tlicy will be im- 
plementing in Spanish in their clnssi/oo-ns . 

The course of study will be divided into tluee components: 

1. History of the Soutliv/cst (History 3S0) 

2. Worksljop in Bilingual Teaching (Elpmcntary Education 429) 
; 3. Patterns of Spanish (Sp. Gr. 303) 

The Hicotry of the Southwest uill be tauj^ht in the Spanish lancuagc by 
Dr. Salvador Uoynoso- lleynoso of I,a Universidad Autoncma de Guadalajara. This 
is a comprehensive course which includes pre-Hispanic cultures of the area, the 
colonia] period, and all aspects of historical and cultural significance of thir. 
area to the present. 

The Workshop in Bilingual Education is a new concept in teach.-r training 
spccir.lly conceived for this institute. In this workshop all the participants 
vill be taught subject matter content in Spanish in the areas of language arts, 
mathematics , science, and social studies. Emphasis will be placed on teacher/ 
participant interaction to assure maximum language development for the participants 
The Mexican teachers conducting tliesc classes will be oriented by the' directors 
of the Institute in order to assure full interaction and minimize lecture- type 
Leaching. "This workshop will constitute the core of the Institute. 

The time to be spent^ on Patters of Spanish will be devoted to an in- 
tensive oral production period. This activity is designed to "surface" 'the 
Spanish language which the participants already know. Through intensive 
oral practice, the participants will gain confidence and facility in self-expressic 
This course will .prepare them to participate in the ' rest of the program and will 
be offered early in the morning. 

There will also be actual experiences on-site instructing children whose 
native culture and language arc Hispanic. The intent of the language ittu-ncrsion 
Is to bring about greater competence and confidence in teachers in the use of 
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Spanish .n medium oT iiis.t ruction in the arcos of soci.nl studies, Inn^uasi-. 
cirts, scicMico, rnd lantlicma I ics ^ 

The conconiit.-int skilJ or being .-.ble Lo uLili7.e Spanish in di.scu.ssions 

4 

Of educfitional problems, educational theory, and concept dcvelopmc>nt will be 
cmph.nsi7.ed. 

Profici.ency in the. Spnni.sh Innsua-c is an essentin) aspect of the Iiigh 
intensity program, but a rediscovery of the liistory and culture of the Mcxic?n 
American will be part of the group's experience also. This ' in.pl i.o.s, the study 
of the history and culture of Mexico and the Southwestern United States, so 
that the participants will be provided with accurate referents when they return 
to the clascroom. In this connection, present-day heroes and cultural-historical 
development of the Southv;est will form part of the training. 

Another Important component of the institute will be instruction in the 
nature of languace. ll.is will include the nature of langunse and thought pro- 
cesses, child growtli and development and their relation to the curriculum. 
Implnaing upon al] of this is an understanding of the' cultural patterns of the 
Mexican-American and the relationship of those patterns to. not only the United 
States way of life, but also , to the culture of the Nexican population south of 
the border. All of the activities of the institute will be conducted in the 
Spanish language. , Thus the institute will provide both cultural and language 
imniersion. ' 

The following list indicates the specific aspects of the program that 
v/ill be studied in tlie institute: 

1. The participants will be placed' in courses where they will be learning 
clcmeiitary content material in Spanish. 

2. The participants will observe elementary school teaching in Spanish 
in a demonstration class, 

.3. The participants will prepare lessons and teach in the demonstration 
classroom. 

93 
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«i. The participants v'i.ll. receive specific instruction and hl£h intensity 
_ practice in the Spanish lnn{iun[;c ._ ^ _ 

5. The participants v/ill take a course in the Inclo-Hi.spaalc liistory 

i 

and culture of the southv/est (taught in Spanish) which will include 
an acquaintance with outstanding leaders and a rediscovery of the 
roots of the language and culture of this vast area. 

6. The participants v/ill be encouraged to take field trips,, selected 
from a prescribed list, to visit historically and culturally rele- 
vant sites in the Guadalajara area.- 

7. The participants v/ill teach English as a foreign (second) language 
to native Spanish speakers. 

8. The participants will engage in activities in music, art and dance 
of >5cxico and other related expressive arts, 

9. The participants will be discouraged from moving their families 
with them. 

Participants v/ill be responsible for making their ov;n housing arrangements; 
hov/cver, contacts have been established with several families and apartment 
houses that will provide lodging and meals. Those families v;ho are willing to 
accept participants in their homes are educated middle class people who v»ill be abl» 
to contribute greatly culturally and linguistically to the general developr?.en t 
of the participants. Participants v/ill take their meals, except as noted in the 
proposal, in these homes. 
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NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY %j^V- "^bifr 
- . A PROPOSAL S/^ 

MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE IN BILINGUAL ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

Description : This program shall consist of two graduate component parts- 

cou? s of'f rpnV 'n"?^°" ''''''' '''^'''^^ ^5 quarter hSurs of' raduate 
courses offered for all elementary education majors and minors dIus two 
peciahzed courses that will be taught in Spanish, Topics ?n Bi ^nqu ? 
Education and Research on Bilingual Topics. The second component Tauarter 

hrldnlTn ^° ^^^'^^i^^ progr ams.: Approximately one-half of this proposed 
graduate program Represents the usual advanced work taken by ElemeS?ary 
^he ornnnL'n^^"^ Masters Degree with a major in Elementary Wucat^on. 
Jwn?"^ rn'^'^r"" co-mingles graduate students in the new Bilinqua 
£ enientary Education program with those graduate students in the existinn 
"soec?fT'n"H'^°" ''^.''r- other'half of this new gradu t o L 

Jr.tfnn In ^^H^^^'T^f"' ^e^ected graduate students who are concen- 
trating on an advanced bilingual education degree and is taught jointly by 
the Education and Modern Foreign Languages Departments. This new Jrog^am 

telchPr nrpn" l^' "^"'^'^^ '""''''^^ Undergraduate elementary bil ngual 

inffnltnr!^ H^'°" program as both programs will,. from time to time, sha?e 
Inli: ,1 M ^^/^'^^ equipment and such pooling and sharing will enhance 
both the undergraduate and the graduate programs. 

Additional courses: The proposed Master of Arts degree program in Bilinaual 
Elementary Education will require at once the following new courses- 
Linguistics for the Bilingual Teacher - 4 hours 
Spanish for the Bilingual Classroom - 4 hours 
Spanish Story Telling & Reading - ^ hours 
Spanish Story Writing - 3 hours 

Among the basic Education courses is a new course which the department has 
nf^T'n ^'"^ "^^"^^"^ Elementary Education program. The proposed 

new graduate program requires this course which is now being developed: 

Diagnostic Testing for Elementary Teachers - 4 hours 

jinployment Opportunities: Throughout the Southwest (Texas, New Mexico 
Arizona Nevada, Southern California, Utah and Colorado and particularly 
in Northern New Mexico and Southern Colorado) there is an imperative need 
for properly trained . Elementary bil ingual • teachers. The?e ifa grov/inq 

ITZ-tTJ"" I J^'^ ^'''^'!: 'P"'' ^P^"^"^^ necessarily a bilingual 

teacner. As this new graduate program proposes, a truly bilingual teacher 

Ihrn"\ 'P^'""' ^P'"'"''' ^^^'""^d subject matter in Spanish 

w?Jh"fM%^ i^'^^Tcf '^"'""'^ graduate study. Experienced teachers 
I c lu f^Tlingu^l Elementary Education will be demand in the schools 
of the Southwest to fill positions as master teachers, directors of bilinaual 
education supervisors of elementary education and as instructors for undcr- 

Zlrtrl n'/T"" 4-year training programs for paraprofessional and professional 
teachers of Spamsh-speaking children. 
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Evidence of Need : Teacher Placement offices report that school administrators 
inH ?hp'j?nhl?? priority to certified teacher applicants who can speak Spanish 
and the highest priority for those who have some understanding about the tech- 
niques of teaching bilingually. There is an expressed need for experienced 
teachers who have had greater preparation in bilingual elementary education. 
The demand IS for more than teaching-it is for informed leadership in this 
new concept of bilingual education. • 

Institutional Readiness for Program j For the past two years Highlands University 
^rnlS^Mif ?^ appointing administrative staff people and faculty who are 
tlnt^ IhI impressive— a Chicano president. Chicano assis- 

JlT.inn.H I P^^esident additional administrative assistants to manage programs 
designed to aid minority groups, and an expanding number of faculty Sho can 
teach bilingually The new chairman of the Education Department, an authority 
in bilingual-bicultural teacher preparation programs, is of Hispanic heritage 
The university now offers an undergraduate Dacca! aureate degree program in 
Bilingual Elementary Education and. for the past two years, has had an Associate 
of Arts degree program for teacher-aides in Headstart and other education settinas 
where bilingual problems are present. Since September. 1970, lO' Spanish-speaking 
faculty members with earned doctorate degrees have been added to the teaching 
staff, and 12 have been added with M.A. degrees. 

Library holdings are growing in the bilingual education area. Currently the 
acquisitions are largely of a mimeograph and newsprint nature. Much material 
IS being developed locally. A survey in the Spring of 1970 indicated that the 
Donnelly Library favorably reflected the bibliographical lists currently avail- 
able in the Indo-Hispanic and bilingual areas. 

Building facilities to house a new graduate program in Bilingual Elementary 
Education are new and adequate for the next several years. The Teacher 
Education Center (occupied in September, 1970) can meet the space needs. 
The undergraduate program is already housed there— with three offices and 
several special classrooms. The new listening and language laboratory is on 
thethird floor of the TEC and has 30 listening stations and is capable of 
having 10 separate programs simultaneously with two separate supervising 
stations. There are 15 gemination pairs, facilities for group programs and 
recorded sound from stereo records, reel-to-reel tapes and cassette tapes. 
There is also a Language Laboratory in the Modern Foreign Languages Department 
v/hich may be used. 

Research Activity : The university 1s receiving federal support in this develop- 
mental period. A Planning and Developmental Research Center Is being organized 
and technical assistance will be available from it this Fall. Much planning and 
drafting of program details has been made during .the past 1-1/2 years At this 
moment $675,000 has been granted through Title III of the Higher Education Act 
to strengthen this developing institution as it extends its services to the' 
bil ingual-bicultural educationally deprived young people in this service frea. 
Funding has been guaranteed for two additional years and possibly for the next 
four years. 

Incremental Costs : At this point- in- time it is difficult to place a price-tag 
on the proposed new program. It will be funded from Title III moneys with'the 
supplemental aid of the line Item bilingual budget from state appropriations. 
Teacher supply demands for bilingual training are so critical at this time that 
a projection beyond the three years of funding now secured would indicate that 
enrollments will support this program in the future. Faculty salaries for the 
bilingual component of this graduate program will initially come from federal 
funds. When enrollment increases warrant BEF approved FTE faculty increases, 
<»aUriP5 fnr fhnso porsnn*; v/iU cnun frnni "^t-^t-e annrnnri?. Mnns Q''^' 
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Completion of Program Development . This new program could start this Fall 
v/ith the basic graduate El eme-rrtanr' Education courses. By the 1973"Summer " 
Session this program could be fully implemented. Staff needs, supply and 
equipment requirements, and building and laboratory needs are all available 
now or v/ill be available when needed. 

Student E nrol Iment-a pro.lection . The first developing year, 1972-73, will 
find enrollments in excess of 60 students in this program in regular course 
offerings. By Summer, 1973, the projection indicates 75 to 100 graduate 
students. By August, 1974, there should be in excess of 100 students. 
Enrollment should stabilize at approximately 100 students and remain at this 
level from 1975 through 1977. Possibly 20 to 30 will receive an M.A. in 
Bilinqual Elementary Education by August, 1973. Through August, 1974, an 
additional 20 will graduate. In August, 1975, 35 will complete the program. 
!n 1976 and 1977, 50 addUional students will complete the program. There 
should be 150 M.A. degrees av/arded in this program within the five years 
of its start. Please note— the department anticipates that all who start 
tliis program will not necessarily complete it. This projection is predicated 
on iimiediate implementation of the program. 

Administrative Endorsement . The zeal with wliich this program has been 
supported and encouraged reflects the determination of the university 
administration to prepare teachers to adequately meet the challenges of 
--SB bilingual education. The administration believes that the educational 
pA gap of the Spanish-speaking child, identified some forty years ago, has not 
'0 been narrowed by the present public school systems and little has changed 
'-^ in the education of the Spanish-speaking child. The administration has 

further determined that if the Education Department is to present this program 
" then the department chairman must be an enthusiastic and knowledgeable 
authority in bilingual education. This is now a fact with the appointment 
of Dr. Atilano Valencia. 

Board of Regents Approval . The Board of Regents gave its approval for 
this program on August 17, 1972. 
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RECOWENDED PROGRAM - M.A. IN BILINGUAL ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ' 
Education Component (Major) 

:;o. COURSE 

24-610 -Research Methods 

24-545 Socio Cultural Factors 

24-693 EleiTi?ntary School Problems 

24-615 Early Childhood Education 

24-6 Diagnostic Testing for Elementary Teachers 

24-6 Organizational Plans of Modern Elementary Schools 

24-6 Language Problems in the. Elementary School 

*24-5S0 Topics in Bilingual Education 



( J*24-690 Research on Bilingual Topics 
Spanish Component (Minor) 

..0. COURSE 

70-6 Linguistics for the Bilingual Teacher 

70-6 Spanish for the Bilingual Classroom 

70-525 Spanish Culture of the Southwest 

70-508 Spanish Story Telling 

70-509 Spanish Story Reading 

70-511 Spanish Story Writing 



• CREDIT 
4 hours 

3 hours 

4 hours 

3 hours 

4 hours 
. 3 hours 

4 hours 
4 hours 

3 hours 
32 hours 

CREDIT 

4 hours 

4 hours 

4 hours 

3 hours 

3 hours 

3 hours 
21 hours 



GRADc 



Cnanges in this orogram must be approved by the chaimian of the Education Departrr.ent 



Chairman Education, Department 



Master's Candidate 



£|^(-iurr.n: in chc Education Ocpcrtii^snt v.t.ich ore t:.jr,l:t ir. Spa.rUh. 
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BILIfJGUAL TEACHER AND TEACHER TRAINER INSTITUTE 

1973-74 

■'NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY 
Las Verjas, New Mexico 

Proposed for furidinn under parts C and D of EPDA 
October-iy72 (Revised February-! 973) 

The legislature of the State of flev/ Mexico, viev/ing the great need for bilimiuol 
teachers and trying to anticipate a demand v/hich is far greater ttian the supply of 
qualified bilingual program personnel, funded New .Mexico Highlands University to. 
develop such a teacher training program. New Mexico Highlands University has now 
designed not only a Bachelor or Arts Degree in Elementary Piilingual Education but also 
a Master of Arts in Elementary Bilingual Education (see exhibit A). This proposal i:; 
designed to fill the need for v^ell-trained personnel during tlie interim period botv.'ccn 
the present and 1976 when the first graduates from our undergraduate program in bi'iiivi:! 
elementary education have completed their training. 

The principal rationale in this proposal is the same as for the fundiny of f.h')» ^ 
tonii duration institutes to retrain teachers to operate in bilingual Southv;c3i:cni 
school onvironmonts (see exhibit B), with particular reference to Spanish and Lncilir.iu 
And additional need for this training has now been identified by New Mexico Highlands 
University as it receives copies of bills to be introduced to the legislature, as 
well as couanents from politicians about their intent to moke bil ingual-bicul tural 
o<hicati()n mandatory in many schools in New Mexico (see exhibit C). Furthermore, the 
inr.Litutos will iticludo mouernistic, perfonnance-bascd teachinq strategies and 
tochfii(iiMiS , as well as ideas in the implementation of relevant bilingual curricula 
and util ii'ra tion of paraprofessionals. 

Mmiiir part C of EPDA, this proposal envisions utilization of office equipiiont 
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already purchased with the state grant, plus .the iii.pleinentation of the falroody 
developed Master of Arts in Elementary Bilingual Education for the training of 
10 nev/ bilingual-bicultural elementary school teachers. 

Under part 0, this proposal envisions a dual internship (Mexican Schools 
and Stateside Bilingual Program) for 3 flew Mexico Highlands University bilinmml 
professors to train in the delivery and execution of their nrograms in a multi- 
cultiiral perspective, with reference to .at least two languages-Spanish and 
English. ' 

The ephancement of the learning process among bilingual children in flew Mexico 
is the overriding objective of bilingual-bicultural programs. Releative to this 
objective is the design of teacher training programs, based on up-to-date 
- pedagogical techniques, curricular models, and materials, with particular reference 
'p to the bilingual and other cultural needs of children. The greatest need prosonCly 
«ind projected is for elementary bilingual teachers, well versed in the Iniuin.vic; 
of children in multicultural settings, knowledge of the cultural mi leu-all nf if 
I.eirin i,ar.er| on sound educational principles. This need will be met throimh the n-t 
prociram established at Rew Mexico Highlands University, however, for the nrxt 3 ycors, 
the need must be met through the intensive training of new teachers at the i!A level. 
To increase the numbers as well as the preparation of teaclier trainers, and to improve 
the quality of the bilingual program in New Mexico Highlands University, the inr.LiLuLe 
will also undertake to provide intensive training of 3 teacher -trainers v/ho will 
r^Uirn to Highlands to teach their graduate and undergraduate subjects bi 1 int)iial ly 
.-•riJ in mnlticul tural perspective. 
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Teachci^s 

The 18 new teachers would spend the first quarter (Fall 1973) of 
their Masters program at New Mexico Highlands University, with thci'r 
time spent in intensive Spanisli language development, as well as 
courses with particular reference to socio-cultural references in 
education. In the Winter quarter, these trainees would be assigned 
to 18 separate classrooms in Mexico (Guadalajara). They vv/ould be 
involved on a full time basis, under supervision , as teachers in a 
Spanish-language classroom; in addition, they would be involved on a 
daily basis teaching English as a second language as well as intensive 
pedagogical discussions. The trainees would retui-n to New Mexico 
Highlands University during the Spring quarter for further language 
and bicultural training, with special reference to the appliGation 
of modernistic methodology in a multicultural environment. The 
courses in the Spring quarter would provide the trainees with field 
experience in many of the statewide bilingual-bicul tui-al classroom 
situations (see complete proposed program, exhibit D). All the 
trainees will participate on a full time basis and will receive Nev; 
Mexico Highlands' M/V in Elementary Bilingual Education, upon the 
successful completion of the training institute. 
T eacher Trainers 

in the Spring quarter ' 1973, three New Mexico Highlands University 
hi I i.nj^un I professors will be identified tj attend classes in Mexico, 
riioy wi.Ll be selected from disciplines (based on greatest need) 
relative to- teacher training at New Mexico Highlands University- 
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During Lhc Fall and Spring fjunrtcrs, these Chree profassors 
will be placed in local bilingual-bicultural programs to experience 
the current needs of bilingual teachers, and would teach, on a part- 
time basis, units for the teachers in part C of tliis proposal. 
During the Winter quarter, they will teach classes on a part-time 
basis in preparatory schools or uiiiversities in ^^cxico, especially 
• related to their fields of specializations. 
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. DETAILS OF THE PROGRAM 

It is to be emphasized that all the trainees will' jbe in- 
volved on a full time basis and, insofar as possible, their 
activity will be conducted in Spanish during the duration of 
the institute. The daily program envisioned for the 3 quarters 
is as follows: 

Fall 1973 (September 14 - December 8) 

New Mexico Highlands University, Daily Schedule, 5 days per week. 

8:00 - 9:00 a.m. Enrichment - Music M-W (Orona) 

Dance - T-Th (Fresquez) 

9:05 - 10:15 a.m. Language Laboratory class with 

emphasis on Oral Exposition (Story 
Telling) 70-508 (3) (Orozco) 

10:15 - 10:4.5 a.m. Break 

10:45 - 12:00 noon History and Culture Class 70-525 (4) 

12:00 - 1:00 p.m. Lunch 

1:00 - 2:00 p.m. Language Laboratory with emphasis 

on reading, (Story Reading) 7 0-509 
(3) (Ruiz) 

2:00 - 3:00 p.m. Linguistics 70-'6l5 (4) 

3:00 - 3:30 p.m. Break 

3:30 - 5:00 p.m. Topics in Bilingual. Education 

.24-550 (4) (Orozco) 
Discussion Groups - Culture items 

Students would receive credit for Education Course #550 and Span- 
ish Courses #525, 70-615, Linguistics Contrastive Analysis, 508 
and 509 (total 18 hours). All activities from 8 to 5 v/ill be 
bilingually or in Spanish in preparation for fall teaching. 
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Winter 1974 (January 7 - March 19) 

Guadalajara, Mexico, Daily Schedule, 5 days per week/ 

8:00 - 3:00 Supervised internship in Mexican 

Schools Elementary Classroom 
70-511 (3) 

70-541 (4) (Orozco) 
24-634 Pract. (4) 

5:00 - 6:00 Topics of daily activities entre 

nous discussion with Highlands 
University professor . 
24-645 (3) 
24-517 (3) 

6:00 - 7:00 Cultural Lectures - UAG professors 

Students would be enrolled in New Mexico Highlands Universi- 
ty courses and receive credit for Spanish 511 as well as Spanish 
541 plus Education Courses 24-#634 Practicum, 24-#517 Teaching 
English as a Second Language, and 24-#64 5 Socio Cultural Factors 
(Total 17 hours). As in the Fall, the activity would be totally 
in Spanish with the possible exception of the one hour daily for 
teaching English as a Second Language (ESL) in their respective 
classrooms. Students would be encouraged to participate in a 
number of cultural experiences and would be asked to present a 
paper on their total experience in Mexicp as related to biling- 
ual programs in the U.S.A. 
Spring 1974 (March 25 - June 7) 

New Mexico Highlands University, Daily Schedule, '5 days a week 
8:05 - 8:55 a.m. Research 24-610 (4) 

9:05 - 9:55 a.m. Elementary School Problems 

24-698 (4) 

10:30 - 2:00 p.m. Bilingual Practice Teaching 

24-438 (5) 
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3:05 - 3:55 p.m. Early Childhood Education' 

24-615 (3) 

i 

4:05 - 4:55 p.m. Diagnostic Testing 

24-504 (4) 

The activity on research encompasses not only the presenta- 
tions by the research professor (English) but also their activi- 
ty in the bilingual classroom on projects directed at bilingual 
education. The internship in| bilingual programs has as a main 
purpose the total immersion of the participant in the elementary 
bilingual program. Much time will be spent in learning the ap- 
plication of linguistic knowledge in the diagnosis of the biling- 
ual child. The students will receive credit for Education Courses 
24-#610, 24-#615, 24-#698, 24-#504 Diagnostic Testing for Elemen- 
tary Teachers, and 24-#438 Practice Teaching (Total 18 hours). 

Students would receive, if successful in all their courses, 
New Mexico Highlands* new Master of Arts in Bilingual Elementary 
Education . . 

■"" I 

UVALUATION 

- '-^ 

Evaluation will be that built into- each of the courses plus 
an overall evaluation to be dipne during 1974-75 school year in 
the bilingual classrooms where the participants will be teaching. 
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100. 

BILINGUAL TEAQ-IER AND TFAQIER TRAINER INSTITUTE , 
OF NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY 
Follow-up — Spring 1975 

University of New Mexico I 
Feb. 1, 1975-I-Iay 31, 1975 

New Mexico Highlands University (NKHU) designed and pilot 
tested a Master of Arts in Elementary Bilingual Education 
program during 1971-1973. The program was approved by the 
State of New Mexico Department of Education. To field test 
the program, a grant was made by EPDA to New Mexico Highlands 
University through the University of New Mexico (UNM) . The 
program, the Bilingual Teacher and Teacher Trainer Institute,, 
was funded at $1A9,910 for 1973-74. Of the 19 participants 
18 received the MA in Elementary Bilingual Education. Fourteen 
of these have gone to work in elementary settings in New 
Mexico including Las Vegas (1), Taos (3), Santa Fe (1), Cuba (2), 
Las Cruces (1), Chimayo (1), Tucumcari (1), Albuquerque (2), 
and DeiT.ing (2). Of the $149,910 grant some §16,000 remain 
unused. This proposal envisions evaluating the validity of 
the Training program during the Spring of 1975 ( with no 
additional funding ) to complete the work started at NMHU. 

It is imperative at this point to do an evaluation of 
the participants to: (1). Refine the program to strenthen, 
expand or reduce its components so that it finally becomes 
an effective' graduate teacher training program in New Mexico. 
(2) Help the participants evaluate their effectiveness in 
implementing viable bilingual programs. 

The plan for the Spring follow-up includes three visits 
to each participant during which his activities and 
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program will be observed. The classroom observation will 
be followed with a critique as well, as an evaluation of 'the 
"effect of specific Institute courses. This will be done in 
a discussion between the director and the participant plus 
other personnel in the program interested in the evaluation 
and/or discussion. When, a particular need is identified as 
a deficiency in the Institute's program, the discussion will 
.. . take the form of a workshop to supplement the deficiency. 
• Workshops will be open to personnel designated by, the principal 
of the school and may take district-wide aspects if feasible. 
Whenever possible the discussions with the participants and 
school personnel will be" after school' to facilitate participation 
by other bilingual program personnel. 

Near the end of April and the first part of May a revised 
program model will be submitted to the Department of Education, 
New Mexico Highlands University and UKM; The follow-up will, 
organise and effect one evaluation meeting where all the 
participants in the follow-up who are working in legitimate 
elementary bilingual programs will come together to discuss 
and evaluate their training in light of their 7A-75 teaching 
experience. A new proposal for future personnel development 
will be written which will utilize the new revised model. To 
this end the director will explore the availability of new 
funding and the re-establishment of relations with^ th^ schools 
in Mexico to be involved. 
■•. • Essential to the activities mentioned will be a design of 

evaluative instruments so that the field data can be translated 
ERXC ^° meaningful program critiques. Ill 
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'it is anticipaced' that some instructional supplies 
xnay be needed to demonstrate techniques observed and to:' 
aid in the faciliation of learning through new and ^innovative, 
techniques not co^>ered in the institute. In the case of 
gaps in training, consultants, if necessary, will be employed 
to help the participants. Consultants,, however, will be 
used only when th^ director's training does not permit him 

to do the work. 

It is to be noted that because of the large amount of 
money appropiated by the State of New Mexico for the development 
of this program during 1971-72 and 72-73 (§191,000), the 
projected outcome of this evaluative activity will be most 
.welcome by the Department- of Education of New Mexico (letters 
can be obtained to this effect). . 
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ALBUQUERQUE. NEW MEXICO 87106 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
TELEPHONE 505. 277-4208 4414 



Bilingual Teacher £i Teacher Trainer Institute 

. '. April 8, 1975 



Dear , 

In your position of director of bilingual program activities 
you are in a unique position to help us. We are trying to 
gather as much data as possible about the additional training 
a bilingual teacher (Spanish/English) needs after an all- 
English in Elementary Education. V/ould you list for us 
the areas you consider most vital to such training? If you 
can be specific, fine, if not, "general areas" can be in- 
terpreted. 

We are working with some 16 teachers who recently (1974) re- 
ceived an M.A. in Elementary Bilingual Education- Your in- 
formation will let us see another aspect of the needs. Our 
objective is, of course, to re-shape the M.A. for elementary 
bilingual teachers into what might be the most practical 
and realistic program for institutions of higher learning. 
Your input is most welcome. 

We have enclosed a self addressed envelope as well* as a 
form which you can use. 

Muchas gracias. 



Cecilio Orozco, Director 

Enclosures 
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The following constitute vital additional training 
areas for teachers who are bilingual but who have had 
their training in English up to and including the BA in 
Elementary Ed. Use numbers at the end of each area to 
indicate approximate quantity in relation to the other 
areas. For example, Spanish reading and writing skills 
5^. Testing bilingual children 2 etc. 
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Albuquerque / New Mexico 
Emelina Pacheco 



The following constitute vital additional training 
areas for teachers who are bilingual but who have had 
their training in. English up to and including the BA in 
Elementary Ed. Use numbers at the end of each area to 
indicate approximate quantity in relation to the other 
areas. For example, Spanish reading and writing skills 
5^. Testing bilingual children 2 etc. 

Curriculum and Instruction 



cr. hrs, 



Evaluation of Instructional Materials for Bilingual Programs 3 
(Developing ai id applying a s6t of criteria) 

Fundamental Cultures of the Southwest (Positive focus) 3 

Language Arts Pedagogy (Emphasis on developing oral communication 5 
skills in a second language) 

Interdisciplinary Teaching for Bilingual Education 6 
(Emphasis on developing a Thinking -Learning Process through 
intergrated cultural content) 

Identifying and Contrasting Life and Learning Styles of the 3 
Native American, Spanish and Anglo Students 

Guidance and Counseling of Bilingual /Bicultural Students ' 3 

History of New Mexico and the Southwest 6 
(Emphasis on the positive contributions of the Native Americans 
and Spanish-Speaking Peoples) 

Cross Cultural Understanding 3 
(Emphasize uniting elements of the cultures^ and differences which 
if not understood can separate) 

Literature and Language 

Spanish Folklore of New Nfexico and Southwest (Including music and art) .3 
C0>^^^^^ t^eui YA<^^iCo an<i -m^ S.i>>» c<xr\ b«. incWui<ta *n ^he i-vikJtrrcj 

The Literature of the Hispanic World (Including music and art) 6 
Classroom Spanish for Elementary Bilingual Teacherr. 3 
Contrastive and y^plied Linguistics - Spanish/English 3 
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Deming, New Mexico 
Marfa Spencer 

The following constitute vital additional . training 
areas for teachers who are bilingual but who have had 
their training in English up to and including the BA in 
Elementary Ed. Use numbers at the end of each area to 
indicate approximate quantity in relation to the other 
areas. For example, Spanish reading and writing skills • 
5. Testing bilingual children 2 etc. 

Sensitivity to ways that children are put down and labeled by use 
of body language and tone of voice. Ways that the majority group 
transmits their prejudices to minority-group teachers who end up 
at times being harder on their own people. Puncturing myths that 
are inculcated in schoqls. 

Most teachers never had history or geography. Unfortunately since 
Chicanos are short-changed in the elementary grades, they do not 
have a good foundation to do well in high school or college so 
they avoid taking any courses that are not absolutely required or 
that are considered difficult. If a teacher does not have a back - 
ground in history and geography how can she understand literature, 
art, and music since these arts are mirrors of their periods or 
forerunners? How can one judge the personalities of a period if 
one does not have any idea of the world of that era? ' 

Very few Mexican-Americans, take part in the peak of the pyramid of 
culture, the fine arts, as either observers or participants. Out- 
side of Las Cruces I never see Chicanos at concerts or at art gal- 
leries. It means that most parents can not afford private lessons 
and that the schools have failed miserably in developing an interest 
and an appreciation of the fine arts . We will not be taken serious- 
ly as educated people until we go- beyond the stage of the popular 
arts. 

Most schools spend most of their time getting the children to learn 
by heart. Very few teachers are concerned with teaching the child 
to think . A few teachers use the Piaget-Lavatelli materials, but 
these are merely a beginning. Teachers should learn to ask open - 
ended questions , to challenge the children to. classify, seriate, 
analyze , synthesize and dare to be creative. Most teachers penalize 
children who are creative and reward those who are adaptive and 
submissive. Value voting and value clarification should be a daily 
practice. All one has to do is look about at the violence in our 
society to see the need for value clarification. . 

Mexican American teachers have a good mastery of the structure of 
the language^ but have many gaps in the vocabulary . This is 
easily remedied, but unfortunately is not taken care of at most 
universities. 
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Las Cruces, New Mexico 
Elizabeth Hercasifeas 



The following constitute vital additional training 
areas for teachers who are bilingual but' who have had 
their training in English up to and including the DA in 
Elementary Ed.^ Use numbers at the end of each area to 
indicate approximate quantity in relation to the oth^r 
areas. For example, Spanish reading and writing skills 
b.. Testing bilingual children 2 etc. 

Spanish vocabulary for the Bilingual Classroom - 5 

Science 
Math 
- Social Studies 
language Arts 

Teaching Science and Social Studies in the Bilingual Classroom - 5 

Spanish grammar for teachers - 5 

Practicum: Preparation of Bilingual Materials - 5 

Linguistics for the Bilingual Teacher - 4 . 

Contrastive Analysis - A Study of Phonological, morphological, and 
syntactical differences - 4 » r e, , u 

Hispanic Folklore (dancing, singing) - 4 

Spanish Culture of the Southwest or Mexican-Americans and their culture - 4 
litoratiire of the Southvrest - 4 
latin American Cultiire - 3 

History of the Southvrest (with emphasis on the Indo-American and 
opanish American experience) - 3 

History of Tatin America - 2 

language laboratory in Elementaiy Bilingual Education - 2 



Elizabeth m>rr.HSit»B 
Bilingual Pro|cct 
Title VII 

1 i O Las Cruces Public Schools 



Taos, New Mexico 
Leonila Serna 
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ar*»a<, ^or- ? w ^ constitute vital additional training 
areas for teachers who are bilingual but who have had 
their training in English up to and including the BA in 
Elementary Ed. Use numbers at the end of each area to 
indicate approximate quantity in relation to the oth-r 
5"^?:.Jn^ example, Spanish reading and writing skills 
a. Testing bilingual children 2 etc. 

The following areas are necessary: 

1 . Oral Spanish Language Skills (Standard and local vernacular) 

2. Spanish Reading Skills 

3. Spanish Writing Skills 

4. Student Teaching in a Bilingual Classroom ' . 

5. Training in utiUzing Parentallnvolvement 

6. Spanish Vocabulary Skills in the specialized areas (Science, Social Dtd: 

7. Training in the knowledge of the local and area history and culture. 

8. Training in the Fine Arts (Music, Folk Dances, etc.) 

9. Training in English as a Second Language techniques. 
10. Training in Individualized Instruction. 
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ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 87106 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
TELEPHONE 505t 277-4208 4414 



February 1, 1975 



Dear 

is a teacher at 

in your district and was a participant during 1973-74 
in the Bilingual Teacher and Teacher Trainer Institute 
which I directed out of New Mexico Highlands University. 

In order to better prepare teachers in the future we 
would like to visit the participant in the classroom and 
hold evaluative discussions (after school) during the 
Spring (once each in February, March and April) • This 
will give us an orientation for re-design of the training 
program. v^e are also planning a Friday-Saturday Conference 
on Hay 16 and 17 v/here the entire group would view and 
critique the revised program. 

xo offset any inconvenience to the school we are willing 
to hold workshops for your teachers on our visiting 
dates. ilighly effective workshops of an hour or tv/o have 
been the ones on: 1) Bilingual Education, 2) Models 
for Bilingual Programs, 3) Reading Problems of Spanish 
Speakers, 4) Teaching English to Spanish Speakers 
The Role of the English Speakers in a Bilingual Program, 
and others. All will be at. your disposal. 

We will in no way interfere with any of the instructional 
activities nor "evaluate" any of them. The activity will 
be one of observation with input from your school to us 
except as you or the principal request workshops after 
school. 
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We have indicated the dates on which we would like to visit 
the participant's classroom and I am sending a copy of this 
letter, including the dates, to the building principal and 
to the participant. The involvement is voluntary. Should 
you, the principal or the participant have any objections 
please communicate them to us at UNM, College of Education, 
2PDA-PPS office, 277-4208. 

To minimize the paperwork on your part, we'll assume your 
permission unless we hear from you. We will also try to 
contact you by phone to answer any questions prior to our 
visit. 



Thank you. 



Cecilio Orozco, Director 
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THK UNIVERSITY OF NICW MEXICO 

ALOUQUERQUE 

Bilingual Teacher & Teacher Trainer Institute 

Follow-Up 



May 8, 19^ ^ 

V > 

Jimmy Rodriguez, Superintendent ■ 4y 

Jemez Mountain Schools ^ «^ 

Box 121 'v 
Gallina, New Mexico 87017 

Reference: Yolanda Carrasco 
Dear Mr. Rodriguez, 

The Bilingual Teacher and Teacher Trainer Institute, of which 
one of your teachers was a participant, is holding an evalua- 
tive conference of its effectiveness on May 16 and 17, 1975. 

The participation of Yolanda Carrasco is urgently sought. Her 
input m this project will result in a more complete and real- 
istic graduate program for bilingual teachers for our elemen- 
tary schools. The University of New Mexico's follow-up pro- 
gram to the institute which sponsored Yolanda 's M.A. training 
will pay the trip expenses. A full, two-day, participation 
IS required to meet the expense re-imbursement requirement. 

Your cooperation in seeing that input from- your area is fed 
back to the universities by allowing Yolanda' s participation 
will be very much appreciated. 

Sincerely, 



.Cecilio Orozco, Director 
College of Education B-17 
University of New Mexico 

.Albuquerque, New Mexico 87131 

CO/rt 
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Bilingual Teacher & Teacher Trainer Institute 

Follow-Up 

Evaluative Conference 

University .of New Mexico 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 

May 16. & 17, 1975 

Friday, May 16 - College of Education, 

Nanninga Conference Room 

Coffee & Doughnuts 
Greetings - Dr . David Darling 
Dean, College of Education 
Group Evaluative Sessions ' 
with Consultants 
Lunch - 7601 Lomas NE.. - 

Apt. 58 
Group Evaluative Sessions 
with Consultants 

1) Instruction for Saturday 

2) Fill out reimburse- 
ment forms • 

Saturday, May 17 - College of Education, 

Nanninga Conference Room 

Coffee & Doughnuts 
Rewrite of new program 
based on statistics and 
new definitions. Each 
group helps re-word a por-- 
tion. Secretary and con- 
sultants available. 
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8:30 - 9:00 a.m. 

9:00 - 12:00 

12:00 - 2:00 p.m. 

2:00 - 4:00 p.m. 

•4:00 - 4:30 p.m. 



9:30 - 10:00 a.m. 
10:00 - 2:00 p.m. 
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STATE OF NEW MEXICO 

Dlii^AKTMLNT OF EDUCATION EDUCATION UUILDINC 

SANTA FE - 87501 

IIONAIID J. Of LArO 

lurtffiNriNorNT of runcic iNsmucTiON 

MEMORANDUM^ 
January 29, 197^ 

TO: All Deans - Colleges of Education 

All Superintendents ' ' . ' . 

FROM: Henry W. Poscual, Director 

Cross-Cultural Education Unit 

HE: CERTIFICATION CRITERIA - BILINGUAL EDUCATION - ELEMENTARY GRAlJ£r> 



On Friday^ January 25 » 197^4, the State Board of Educnlion approved 
f the attached criteria for the certification of teachers for bi- 

lingual education. This criteria is beinf; sent to you so you may 
be aware of requirements in the field. 

The Department of Education will, as in other areas, follow the 
program approval system for teacher certification in bilingual 
education; 

lIWP:vr 

cc: Helen Westcott, Director of Certification 

Wilma Ludwig^ Directpr of Elementary and Secondary Education 
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pj:gulation no. 74-1 * 
prescribing program requipemcnts 
for approved teaciierl educatiow 
pr0grai4s in bilingual education 

Pursuant to its autliority to prescribe the qualifications ' 
7? 2 ^mr^'u -" ^^^'^ I:ev/ Mexico public schools, under Sec|. ion 
iir. ".-.o.A. x953, and State Board of Education Regula- 

tion No. 71-14 , Standards and Guide for State Approval of 
Teacher Certification Porgrams , the State Board of Education 
hereby adopts tne following minimum program components for any 
elementary education teacher- training program preparing students 
to teach in bilingual education programs. All bilingual teacher- 
training programs in colleges and universities shall provide such 
programs as will develop competence in the following areas: 

I • Language 

a) The person will have demonstrable fluency in 
the local dialect of whatever language will be 
used in addition to English in the bilingual- 
bicultural program. This fluency will be measur- 
ed by observation in field experience and practice, 
as v/ell as through classroom exercises and testing. 

b) The person will have an extended functional vo- 
cabulary in the language in question. 

c) The person will have demonstrated ability to 
use correct classroom terminology in both languages 
of instruction. 

<1) The person will have adequate literacy skills 
the degree of proficiency being determined by an 
^ acceptable instrument • when- applicable. 

II. Culture 

The Culture component is divided into two asoects. 
Due to the multicultural aspects" of tne" training, 
this component is designed to provide the teacher 
with a knowledge of the socio-cultural content in 
which the bilingual-bicultural programs function. 

An in-depth analysis of issues will prepare the 
teachers to cope with the ambient factors neces- . 
cary to generate changes to improve education for 
New Mexico children. Furthermore, a comorehensive 
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emphasis on the historical an fine arts aspects 
Of the cultures of New Mexico will tend to on- • 
the'teachers!'"''^"^"^ cognitive preparation of 

These requirements, when applying to persons ore- 
paring to..teach Native AmericLs! shall be L?^?- 
preted m terms of the needs of the children anS 
tur^l^J^S'^i^^^^-^^^^^^^^ programs for multicul- 
1^^,^ . ^^'^ various Native American 

languages of the state. 




b) The person shall have been trained in the 

• ?auahr''\^'P°^'" of , cultures through Su^sls 
taught m the language of the culture. 

Ill* Methodology 

o? New%'ioS?.^° ''^^^°^°^°^y' ethnic groups 

or New Mexico are supported by cultural values which 

tiva?Ln:i°:tJl°°^^'- -^'^ -i^il^-n-s leari^ng and'l- 
tural Si^-i= y-^''^ ^""'^ P^^^ dependent on these cul- 
(D ical .v=? "'^'^^^^oro, all modern pedagSg- 

^■^ '■''''^ systems must be analyzed in relation to the 

g^oups!^^""^ cross-cultural referents of these ethnic 

conduSLr"°" f^^^^ ^°"^Pl°ted a practicum 

conducted m a bona fide bilingual setting. 

b) The practicum shall include at least the follow- 
xng components, taught in the language of the cilture: 

1) Language arts 

2) Social studies 

3) Fine arts 

IV, Effective Date 

sary^sinL'such%?^°^^^"^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^'^s- 

T«o. programs are nr>.u currently in existence 

institutions which -train teachorcs to participate in 

bilingual education programs slvXl have f^J^y deviioood 

programs which graduate\eachor.s competent in ^he a?eas 

above-enumerated by the 1975-7G academic year. 

All r!^U°^'*''''\''-^' ^^^"^■'^ °f Kducalion on January 25 1074 

All rules and requlation^^ c*-=>*.,^ n t r- "^^^^^'^^y IJ/^. 

. flict therewith Ire repealed. '^"■^'^'l of Education i„ cen- 
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Guidelines for the Preparation and Certification of, 
Teachers of Bilingual-Bicuiturai Education 

The Guidelines which follow were devpinnoH at = ™_< 
Center for Applied Liriquisfe Amu^rrK lo^i a conference sponsored by the 
together specialist Sf^nS^^^^^^^ «Wch brought 

ca.^, was .ade POSsible^—^^re^kX^^^^^^ 



V 



Conference Participants 

George Blanco. University of Texas at Austin 

Ruth Bradley. Lafayette Parish (LA) 
Bilingual Program 

Gustavo Gonzalez. Center for Applied 
Linguistics and l^niversity of California at 
Santa Barbara 

Rosa Incid n. Dade County (FL) Public Schools 

Richard Light. Sfafe University of New York 
at Albany 

Albar Pefia. University of Texas at San Antonio 

Carmen P^rez. /Vew York City Board of 
Education 



John Peterson."/lf/ss/ss/pp/ state University 

Anita Pfeiffer. University of New Mexico. 
Albuquerque 

John Romo. University of California at 
Santa Barbara 

Stanton Tong. San Francisco (CA) Unified 
School District 

Rudolph C. Troike. Center for Applied 
Linguistics 

Sylvia, Viera. University of Massachusetts 
at Amherst 



November 1974 
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GUIDELINES FOR THE PREPARATION 
AND CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 
OF BILINGUAL-BICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 

This statement, designed primarily to apply to teachers of bilingual-bicultural edu- 
cation in the United States of America, is intended to assist teacher certification 
agencies and educational institutions in the establishment of certification standards 
for bilingual-bicultural education teachers, and in the design and evaluation of 
bilingual-bicultural teacher education programs. The statement (1) describes the 
personal qualities and minimum professional competencies necessary for the 
successful teacher and (2) sets forth the guidelines considered essential in de- 
signing teacher training programs in bilingual-bicultural education. It should be 
noted that the competencies set forth herein apply only to the certification of 
bilingual-bicultural teachers, and not all teachers in bilingual-bicultural programs, 
which may also include English-medium teachers. Such teachers, however, should 
' J have as many of these competencies as possible. 

Introduction 

Bilingual-bicultural education has become one of the most significant and wide- 
spread movements in American education in the twentieth century. Not since the 
Renaissance has there been such a general acceptance of. the idea tliat the goals 
of education might best be served by offering instruction in the native language of 
the leamer. The pas-age of the Bilingual Education Act of 1968 helped bring about 
a major change in our educational philosophy, from a rejection or disparagement of 
other languages to a respect for their validity and their value as mediums for learn- 
ing. The cultures of their speal<ers have come to be recognized as forming a 
valuable part of our national heritage, and as occupying an important place in our 
pluralistic society. 

Today, state after state is adopting legislation supporting or mandating 
bilingual-bicultural education. Recent court decisions, including the Lau vs. Nichols 
decision by the Supreme Court, are giving added impetus to this movement. In 
order to meet the urgent need for competent teachers trained to teach in bilingual- 
bicultural programs, colleges and universities are rapidly instituting teacher training 
programs, and state departments of education are moving to prepare or approve 
credentials ifi this field. These developments have created a need for a set of 
guidelines whicli could help bring about comparability in training programs, and 
provide a basis for certification requirements which would assure hiah standards 
of quality for teachers in this field. The following guidelines represent an attempt 
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to meet this need. 

lines do not attempt to work out a J O'i'^oaUon programs, these guide- 
, series of course titles. It Tnot only usllT!^ °! I? a specific 

principles upon which such a program of el^hL^'^^"'' '° '°™"late the 

Accordingly, the guidelines em^hli Preparation should rest, 
experience, and knowled^^^^^ 1"3'"ies. attitudes, skills 

the formulation owes much ,o he dc^ "^"'^^ The manne of' 
suited and it represents the consensu^T'' 'T ""T"* "e^e con- 

f'om all levels of instruction and supe ^sion ^^n"' °' *awn 
experience and points of view ^nd representing a broad range of 

at C^setStrwIll^^^^^^^^^^^^ P^-nly to feachers 

cardinal principle must be rigid y rser^ed hrmnhn"? " ""V"'"^'^ ''''' 
bilingual-bicullural education should hZ , he "^o ' '^^ '^''^>'^' °' 

as teachers of other subjects at ?ompa7able leveT Preparation 

Personal Qualities 

lu'aliliS; °' '=.'""9"-'-^'=""-al education should have the following 

"^o!:^:^Zu'S:^^^^^^^^^ '^-^ concerning bi.ingua|. 

*"<^ren regardl^s of their 
success as a classroom tS" ''"^""^^ =°"'*ute to 

guage the child brings wS Id ,he ^hlfl'''; °' "^^ °' lan- 
his leaching. ■ " """^ "^^ ability to utilize it as a positive tool in 

; f^^^,:^:^;:::^::^ ^ '^-^^ ^-ledge of ,he cultures 

The guidelinerSh foS w ""'"S^al-bicullural education, 
cations an'd descrite" fvarts academlfare.^" ""'V^'' ""'"''^^ 
'raining programs in bilingual-b^uS elcmfon 

I. Language Proficiency 

The teacher should demonstrate the ability to- 
a'i?dTirttres>'orb^^^^ 

adequate control of p^nunciatb^gramlf"'' ''k T'' ^''''^ '"^''de 

unciaiion, grammar, vocabulary, and regional, stylistic, 
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• and nonverbal variants' appropriate to the comnunication context. 
' . 2. Carry ouf instruction in all areas of the curriculum using a standard variety4of 
both languages. 

n. Linguistics 

1- 

The teacher should demonstrate the ability to: 

1. Recognize and accept the language variety of the home and a standard variety 
as valid systems of communication, each with its own legitimate functions. 

2. Understand basic concepts regarding the nature of language. 

' 3. Understand the nature of bilingualism and the process of becoming bilingual. 

4. Understand basic concepts regarding the natural effects of contacts between 
languages and the implications- of this information for the instructional program. 

5. Identify and understand regional, social, and developmental varieties in the 
child's language(s) at the phonological, grammatical, and lexical levels. 

6. Identify and understand structural differences between the child's first and 
second languages, recognizing areas of potential interference and positive 
transfer. 

7. Develop curricular activities to deal with areas of interference. 

8. Understand theories of first' and second language learning, differences be- 
tween child and adult language learning, and their implications for the classroom. " 

III. Culture 

The teacher should demonstrate the ability to: 

1. Respond positively to the diversity of behavior involved in cross-cultural 
environments. 

2. Develop awareness in the learner of the value of cultural diversity. 

3. Prepare and assist children to interact successfully in a cross-cultural setting. 

4. Recognize and accept different patterns of child development within and be- 
tween cultures in order to formulate realistic objectives. 

5. Assist children to maintain and extend identification with and pride In the mother 
culture. 

6. Understand, appreciate and incorporate into activities, materials ' and other- "' 
aspects of the instructional environment: 

a. The culture and. history of the group's ancestry. 

b. Contributions of group to history and culture of the United States. 

c. Contemporary life style(s) of the group. 

7. Recognize both the similarities and differences between Anglo-American and 
other cultures and both the potential conflicts and opportunities they may 
create for children. 

8. 'Know the effects of cultural and socio-economic variables on the student's 
. ■ learning styles (cognitive and alfective) and on the student's general level of 

development and socialization. 

9. Use current research regarding the education of children in the U.S. from 
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, A ''^.^'^^ 'ingulslic and cultural backgrounds 

an-dt^^cL^L^^^^^^^^^^^^ ~ on .he learner 

11. Recognize differences in social structurp inrlnHinn farv,:i;^i 
palterns o. authority, and their signSce for Ihe p?ogr^^' 

IV. Instructional Methods 

• h Inn "''''fJ'°'' °^ '^^"'^''^ performance objectives and their assessment 

b. fnquiry/discovery strategies. 'neir assessment. 

c. Individualized instruction. 

d. Learning centers. 

e. Uses of media and audio-visual materials 

' To!!^"]^ approaches to the teaching of reading and mathematic c,i<iim 

g. Team teaching and cross grouping. mamemalic skills. 

h. Interaction analysis 

' sig*°aTarroTtre=cu^^^^^^^ '^^^'^ should permeate 

•SrS^faS^^^^^^^^^^ 
'peciLtuaironf """^ °P'"al learning in 

9. Identify and utilize available community resources in and outside the classroom. 

V. Curriculum Utilization and Adaptation 

The teacher should demonstrate the ability to- 

1. Identify current biases and deficiencies in existing curriculum and in both con> 
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VI. Assessment 

general 

The teacher should demonstrale the ability to- 

1. Recognize potential linguistic and cultural biases of existino asse«mont in 
stmments and procedures when prescribing a program fofthe leaner 

2. Utilize continuous assessment as part of the learning process 

4. Use assessment data as basis for program planning and implementation, 
language 

The teacher should demonstrate the ability to- 

^s^afa'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ °^ ~s Of language 

3 IHpnmv'^lT""! '"'i"^' ^° ^"^^^'"9 s^^ategies for each learner 

3. dentify areas of proficiency (oral and written: vocabulary syntax Dhonolonv^ 
In the learner's first and second language ^^'^uiary.^syniax, phonology) 

4. Assess maintenance and extension levels of the leamer's language(s). 
content 

The teacher should demonstrate the ability to- 
self- 

l':a:stsl^^^^^^^ ''''' ^° '^-^'^V apply procedures for 

1. Own strengths and woaknossos as a bilingual teacher 

1: rr SsToro::^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



VII. School-Community Relations 

Current trends in education have specifically identified the significant role of the 
community in the educational process. The knowledge that the community has 
goals and expectations creates for the schools the need to include; integrate, and 
enhance those expectations in the regular school program. 

Bilingual education oflers distinct opportunities lo bridge the structural and 
cultural gap between school and community. The school with a bilingual-bicultural 
education program should serve as a catalyst for the integration of diverse cul- 
• tures within the community. 

The teacher should demonstrate the following competencies: 

1. Develop basic awareness concerning the importance of parental and commu- 
nity involvement for facilitating the learner's successful integration to his school 
environment. 

2. Acquire skills to facilitate basic contacts and interaction between the learner's 
family and school personnel. 

3. Demonstrate leadership in establishing home/community exchange of socio- 
cultural information which can enrich the learner's instructional activities 

4. Acquire and develop skills in collecting culturally relevant information and 
materials characteristic of both the historical and current life-styles of the 
learner's culture(s) that can serve both for curriculum contents and for instruc- 
tional activities. 

5. Acquire a knowledge of the patterns of child rearing represented in the families 
of the learners so as to better understand the background of the learners' be- 
haviors in the classroom. 

6. To act as facilitator for enhancing the parents' roles, functions and responsi- 
bilities in the school and community. 

7. Serve as a facilitator for the exchange of information and views concerning the 
rationale, goals, and procedures for the Instructional programs of the school. 

8. To plan for and provide the direct participation of the learner's family in the 
regular instructional programs and activities. 

VIII. Supervised Teaching 

Because o\ the great disparity between theory presented in the context of a college 
environment and practical teaching realities in a bilingual-bicultural classroom 
setting, it is essential that a portion of every teacher's training experience include 
on-site supervised teaching experience in a bilingual-bicultural program. To the 
extent possible, reiavant competencies should be demonstrated in the direct 
context of such a classroom setting. 
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NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY-DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
MAJOK BLANK-MASTER OF ARTS IN BILINGUAL ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SPANISH/ENGLISH) 
PREREQUISITES: Certification in Elementary Education and Native (Near Native)Bilinguality 
(? ^nish/English) - to be determined by an entrance examination. « 

C/.. 4 DI DATE'S NAME. .DATE 

Last . First Middle Initial 

A total of 30 graduate hours in Education tnu fi t be taken by ail candidates. 

COURSE NO. COURSE CREDIT GRADE 

24-550* Seminar in Materials for Bilingual Education . 3 hours 

24-504 ' Diagnostic Testing for the Bilingual Elem. Teacher 4 hours 

24-517 Teaching English as a Second Language 3 hours 

24-535 Topics in Bilingual Education 3 hours 

24-610 Research Methods 4 hours 

24-645 Socio-Cultural Factors Affecting Education '3 hours ~ 

24-634 Practicum in Bilingual Education 2-4 hours " 

The following courses are taught with emphasis on cognitive styles of Bilingual Children. 

24-616 Advanced Techniques of Teaching Reading and 

Language Arts (Bilingual) 3 hours 

24-625 Advanced Techniques of Teaching Arithmetic in 

the Elementary Schools (Bilingual) 3 hours 

24-626 Advanced Techniques of Teaching Science in the , 

Elementary Schools (Bilingual) 3 hours 



'31-33 hours 



*F..^^requisite for this course is 24-320 Methods for Teaching Fine Arts in Multicultural 
Classroom. 

Electives to be selected in consultation with the major professor s — 
,24-526 Children, Books and Reading 3 hours 

-24-615 Eaily Childhood Education 3 hours ~ 

24-690 Research (Bilingual Education) • 1-4 hours ~ 

24-698 Elementary School Problems 4 hours ~ 

50-618 The Southwest 4 hours 

Spanish requirements for candidates for MA in Bilingual Elementary Education: ** 
70-4/508 Story Telling 3 hours _ 

70-4/509 Story Reading 3 hours 

70-4/511 Story Writing 3 hours ~ 

70-530 Spanish Culture I 3 hours ~ 

70-531 Spanish Culture II '3 hours _ 

70-532 Spanish Culture III 3 hours ~ 

70-541 Spanish for the Bilingual Classroom 3 hours 

18 hours 



Students who completed these courses or their equivalent as undergraduates are not 
required to take them as graduates. Those students are required to select hours from 
the regular Spanish departmental offerings to complete a total of 18 hours. 



Chairman, Department of Education Master's Candidate 
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PERSONAL RESUME. OF CECILIO OROZCO; Ph.D. 



ddress: 7601 Lomas N.E. Apt. 58 i 
Albuquerque^ Hew Mexico 87110 

Birthdate: October A, 1928; Glendale, California 

Marital: Divorced ^• 

Office Phone: (505) 277-4208 
Home Phone: (505) 255-7086 

OCCUPATIONAL: 

1975 — Director ^ Bilingual Teacher and Teacher Trainer Insti - 
tute - Follow-Up - University of New Mexico. - 
Albuquerque ^ New Mexico 

1974-75 — Associate Professor, Bilingual .Education, New Mexico 
Highlands University, Las Vegas, New. Mexico 

1973-75 — Director , jL;ilingual Teacher and Teacher Trainer Insti - 
tute , New Mexico Highlands University, Las. Vegas, 
. Wew Mexico — The Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara, 
Jalisco in Mexico. Consultant on Teacher Training 
Programs , Chicano Studies , Bilingual Education , etc. 
U.S . wide 

^ 1971-73 — Director, Institute for Bilingual Education, New Mexico 

Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico. Program 
for Bilingual Teacher Training, designed and executed 
at graduate and undergraduate levels. 

Dissertation on BASIC SKILLS DIFFERENCES BETWEEN FIFTH 
GRADE ANGLO AND SPANISH SURI^AMED STUDENTS IN ALBUQUERQUE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A clear case for the need for educa- 
tional reform in schools for the Chicano. 

Lecturer on Chicano educational problems in the 
Southwest. Bilingual advocate to parents, .teachers, 
and administrators . 

Consultant on Bilingual Education in New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, Texas, Arizona, and California. Observation, 
evaluation and demonstration in Elementary and Second- 
ary Bilingual Programs. 

Project Evciluator for the National Institute of Educa- 
tion. Office of Education , H .E . W. Proposal evaluation 
of main Education Field Research Projects in the 
Southwest. 
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1969-71 Ford^ Foundatroir'FGllc5W ^"doina^Tri . D". work at the UnT>7ersity"^ 

of New Mexico. Consultant in Bilingual Education to 
H.E.W., the University of New Mexico, Chicago Public 
Schools, and projects in Arizona and Colorado. ' 'Evalua- 
tion of Elementary Bilingual Teachers' work in the 
classrooms. 

Director of Bilingual-Bicultural Teacher Training Insti - 
tutes of the State of New Mexico, Department of Education 
and the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Main phase in Guadalajara, Jalisco in Mexico v/ith a ye^r- 
around follow-up in the U.S. Preparation of teachers^ in 
bilingual programs. 

Lecturer on Chicano needs in New Mexico, Colorado, 
California, Texas and Arizona. Evaluation of Elementary 
Bilingual Teachers' work in the classroom. 

1964-69 — Spanish professor. Counselor, Chairman of Division o f 
Language and Fine Arts at Cochise College. Consultant 
to Upward Bound Projects in the Southwest (Educational 
Associates, Inc.) Instructor (language arts) in Cochise 
College's Upward Bound Project during the summers of 
1966 and 67. 

1958-64 — Spanish instructor. High School Counselor and High School 
Principal at Tuba City, Arizona. ] 

^) To 1958 — At various other times (dates furnished on request) , uwo'' 

summers as a Spanish Native Informant at the University 
of Colorado, three years as a Production Specialist (Civil 
Service) at the Navajo Ordnance Depot in Arizona,, one 
year as a butane-propane appliance and installation sales- 
man in nothern Arizona. During college years and before, 
held various jobs as a truck driver, bookkeeper, laborer, 
and gas station attendant. " 

EDUCATIONAL: 

1969-71 — Ph.D. at the University of New Mexico. Fellowship by 

the Experienced Fellowship Program in Bilingual Education 
and the Ford Foundation.. 

1961 — M.A. in Education at Northern Arizona University. 
Secondary Education major, Spanish minor. 

1953 — B.S. in Education at Northern Arizona University. 
Commerce major, Spanish minor. Distinction. 

1961 — WDEA Counseling with Minority Groups Institute at the 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. Surpmer 

1.962 — NDEA Top-Level (1) Spanish Institute at the University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. Summer 
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1963-65-03 -- Surmer work in Spanisli and French at the University of 

Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

1955-56 — Intensive courses in Work Planning and Control at Rock 
Island Arsenal, Rock island, Illinois. 

194 8 — Graduated from Tucson Senior High School in Tucson, Arizona 
PROGRAMS DESIGNED, FUNDED AND IN OPERATION: 

Master of Arts in Elementary Bilingual Education. 
Bachelor of ^Arts in Elementary Bilingual Education. 

Associate of Arts in Bilingual Mass Media Writer/ 
Announcer. 

Associate of Arts in Bilingual Secretarial Training. 

Associate of Arts in Bilingual Teacher Aide Training. 

iSilingual-Bicultural Teacher Training Institutes 
(Summer plus in-service) . 

Bilingual Teacher and Teacher Trainer Institute. 

WRITINGS : 

Bilingual Graduate Teacher Training Program Evaluation 

"Albuquerque Public Schools Ethnic Survey 1969-70" 

"Language and Bilingual Education Perspective" 

"Testimony before ths Subcommittee on Education - 
. U.S. Senate 1973" 

"Language Learning Boosts" — Idea Exchange 1968 

"Dynamics of Bilingual Education Program Models" - 
N.il.il.U. 1974 

"Spanish for Native Speakers, A Stimulation Course 
for First Exposure" University of New Mexico 1971 

"Culture" - a definition of Chicano Culture - 
N.M.II.U. 1974 

CONCEPT PAPERS ON: 

"Three Reasons for Bilingual (Spanish-English) 
Education" 

"The American Education System Through School Boards... ■ 
Limited " 
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"Systematic In-Service Education Awareness in an 
Elementary School" » 

"Language Laboratories in the Elementary School" 

"Modern Language Departments, with Proper Orientation, 
Can Put Into Effect Bilingual Programs at the University 
Level (Chicano Studies)." 
r- 

"Spanish Through Music in a High School (Chicano 
Studies) " 

"Teaching Reading in Spanish Earlier than . English" 

"The Second Baptism of the Spanish Surnamed" 

"Bilingual Teacher and Aide Training" (Intensive Pro- 
gram in Mexico)- 

"Minimal Components for a High School Bilingual Curri- 
culum for Chicanes (Chicano Studies) " 

SPEAKING TOPICS: (Consultative Work) 

• Who is a Chicano ? 
The Hispano and His Problems in Reading 
/Quienes Somos ? 
Why Get Involved ? • 
r Love is not Enough J 

The Salvation of the Hispano 

W hat is a Bilingual Program ? Strengths and Weaknesses ' 
The Sixteenth of ' September . Why in the U,S.A . ? 
The Hispano — The Sleeping Giant Awakens ^* 
Don Quixote Lives J 
. Teaching Spanish to the Chicano 
Aztlan: The Home of our Indian Ancestors 
Our Iberian Ancestors 

Teaching English to a Spanish Speaker. Intensive 
Language Units" ;~ 
Contrastive Analysis: English-Spanish 
I don't want your green-back dollars.,. 
The Aztec Calendar and the Piedra del Sol 
Preparing Bilingual Teachers: WHAT, WH"ERE, WHEN 

ORGANIZATIONS: 

PHI DELTA KAPPA 
PHI ETTA SIGMA 
PHI KAPPA PHI 

MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 

ARIZONA COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1969) 

COCHISE COLLEGE SPEAKERS BUREAU (1964-1969) 
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TEACHERS OF ENGLISH TO SPEAKERS OF OTHER LANGUAGE 

ASSOCIATION 
NEW MEXICO BILINGUAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION * 
ELKS 

GENERAL: 

Born of Me^xican National Parents in California, moved 
to Mexico in 1932 and remained there until 1943. 
English is a second language, learned after 1943 
in the U.S.A. 

SALARY HISTORY: " 

Furnished on request. 
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PROFESSIOM/i PROFILE 
March 1971 to Scpr.c-mber 197^ 



Najne: Henry W. Pascual — 
Address: 3209 Louraine Circle, Santp 7e, Hew Mexico' 87501 . 
Phone: (505) 827-5391..- Office 

Fields: Spanish, English, Fronchy Secondary Education, Bilincual Education, 
Teaching Enclish as a Second Language 



Date of Birth: 
Place of Birth: 
Marital Status: 
No. of Children: 
Military Status: 



Persona] Data 

May 10, 1922 
Puerto Rico 
Divorced 
Tvo 

Veteran, V/orld V7ar II (Air Force) 
Academic Backf.- round 



B.A., University of llev Mexico - Majorn: Spcnish, English 
Graduate Work: University of Colorado - French 

University of Iiev Mexico - French,' Sociology - Bilingual 

Education 



1958 - 1962 

1959 - i960 

1960 - 1961 

1961 - 1965 



1963, 1961* 
June, 1969 



June, 1970 to 
June, 1973 



Experience in Fie ld of Education 
Teacher at Albuquerque PuWic Schools 

Demonstration instructor for U.W.M. , hDEA iicadenic Year 
Language Institute - Spanish 

Demonstration instructor for U.N.M., ITDE A Academic Year 
Language Institute - Spanish - French 

Sumner Sessions, University of Oklahoma, Instructor for 
NDEA 

Summer Institutes - Methods arfd Techniques of Language 
Instruction - French. Demonstration teacher, pattern 
practice drill master, Ipr.guage lab demonstrator . - 
Instructor for Peace Corps summer language progrt^m - 
Spanish - University of Oklahoma (Sununer sessions) 
Guest lecturer, EPDA SuKimcr Institute for Te«^.ciiers of 
Bilingual Children - Nev Mexico Institute of Mining and 
Technology 

Director - Bilingual-Bicnltural Teacher Training Institute, 
(U.S.O.E. Grajit) 

Present Foniticn (IQ'^? - Pre?'ont ) 



Education Specialist in Foreign Langua^.cs: Director, Cross- Cultui'al Education 
.Unit - State. Depojrtment of Education, Sunta Fc, IIcw Kcxico. 
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References « 

Consultajit - New Mexico Western States Small Schools Project (Ford 

Foundation). Dade County Ford Foundation Project r-. 

Miami Linguistic Readers - New Mexico 196^-1967 
Consxiltant - Center foi*' Applied Linguistics - V7ashinf,ton , D,C, 

(Teaching English as a Second Language) 19614 
Consultant - U^S, .Office of Ed,, Higher Education Grants, 1966~Prc.sent 
Consultant - State Coordinator, Spanish Curricula Development Center, 

Miajni, Florida - Field testing centers in five New Mexico 

school districts. 

Consultant ~ Project Maestro - Evaluator of the Program, California 

State College, Los Angeles, California, 
Consultant - Noble and Noble Linguistics in English Language Arts 
Consultant - Harper Row - ESL 

Appointed to the National ComniicGion on the English Language by the. National 
Council of Teachers of English for a three year term 1970-1973 

Contributing Author to: 

The Education of" the Modern Foreign Lanf ^ uap;e Teacher for 
American Schools' - Modern Language Association of Ajaerica - I966 

Bilinnualism: Renorts of \7orl:in^ Committees - Southwest 
Council of Teachers of Foreign Languages 

Bilingualism and the Teaching of English as a Second Lanp;uao:e - 
Paper delivered at the Rocky Mountain Social Science Association 
Annual Conference in Lubbock, Texas - May, I969 

Author • Bilingual Education for New Mexico Schools- Xerox Corporation 

Member - Board of Directors, Southwest Council for Bilingual Education - 
1969-70 • ^ 

Executive Committee - National TESOL 

Travel 

Virgin Islands, Bermuda, Cuba, Jamaica,. Mexico , Guatemala, Costa Rica, Panama 
(Residence 6 years), Peru, Venezuela*, France, Chile, 

Residence also in Puerto Rico, travel and residence throughout United States 
(Residence in Wisconsin, New York, Florida, California, New Mexico), 

Special Honors 

■Selected by the Modern Language Association of America as one of top 36 
teachers of foreign languages in the nation, October, I96I 

Selected by French Government to toun research centers on Bilingual Education 
in Franco ~ 1969 

-Received invitation from Special Ajisistant to Presidt?nt Ford to be a guest at 
a \fliite House Conference on bilingual education.* Tliis iV.vitation was for rccc 
nized national leader?; in bilingual education who hnve contributcxi intliics arc 
to the development of bilingual education across the nation • 

14G 
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Professional Organizations 

Amerio-n Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portucuese - Member 

American Association of Teachers of French - Member 

New Mexico Foreign Language Teachers Association - Member 

National Education Association - Member 

Nev; Mexico Education Association - Member 

National Council of State Supervisors of Foreign Languages - President, I965-I966 
American Council of Teachers of Foreign Languages - Member 
Phi Delta Kappa 

National TESOL - Executive Committee " . ... 

New Mexico Association for TESOL and Bilingual Education 

Obtain Professional References from: 

Mr. Leonard J. DeLayo, Superintendent of Public Instruction, New Mexico ' 

State Department of Education 
Dr. Ernest Stapleton, Albuquerque Public Schools 
Dr. Jack Kolbert , Department of Modern and Classical Languages, 

University of Mew Mexico 
Dr. Frank Angel, College of Education, Universit^r of New Mexico 
Miss Ann Komadina, Consultant, Albuquerque Public Schools 
Mrs. Rita Minkin, Teacher, Albuquerque High School 

Editor - Noble and Noble Co. , Linguistic Series in Spelling: - 

Editor - Harper and Row, Teachin/^ English as a Second Language . 1966 

Selected by the Institute Nacional de Libro Eipafiol, through the Spanish 
Embassy, Washington, D. C, to attend seminars in bilingual education 
at the University of Madrid and the Universit:^ of Barcelona, tour bilin- 
gual experimental schools and meet with major publishing houses. The ' 
government of Spain paid all expenses during the three-week sojourn in 
Madrid and Barcelona. November-December I97I1 
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Fednrico Martinez Carrillo 

Director, Seed (Successful Educational Experience for Disadvantage) 
Lecturer, University pf New Mexico. 

Bilingual Education Consultant, New Mexico, California, Colorado, Ar 
Evaluator of Bilingual Programs 



izona. 



Educational Background 

Doctor of Philosophy, Curriculum and Instruction, University of New Mexico 
1974, Dissertation title: 

The Development of a Rationale and Model Program to Prepare 
Teachers for the Bilingual-Bicultural School Programs. 

Master of Arts in Education, Specializing in Bilingual Education, 
... University of New Mexico, 1970. 
■'J 

Bachelor of Arts, Spanish and Sociology, College of St. Joseph, 1959 



Other Educational' Experience 

Hoffman Reading Center Institute, 1973, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Listen, Look and Learn Institute, 1973, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Alpha Learning Center institute, 1973, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Competency Based Education Workshop, 1973, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 

A National Bilingual Bicultural* Institute, Nov, 28 - Dec. 1, 1973, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Chicano Mobile Institute, 1973, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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Early Childhood Education Seminars, 1972, University of New Mexico. 

Workshops in Bilingual Education, 1971 and 1972, University of New Mexico. 

Leadership Trainee in Bilingual-Bicultural Institute, 1970- held at 
Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico; sponsored by the 
University of New Mexico and the State Department of Education. 

NDEA Advance Spanish Institute for the teaching of Spanish to Spanish 
Speakers Guadalajara, Mexico; sponsored by the University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona. 

NDEA Spanish Institute, 1962-63, University of New Mexico. 

Workshops, national and state conferences sponsored by different orga- 
nizations and dealing with the education of the Spanish-speaking student, 
1960 to the present. 

Professional Background Director, SEED 

Presently, Spanish Instructor tl968) , University of New 'Mexico. 

Bilingual Education Instructor for the Summer Institute of Lingustics. 
University of Albuquerque Summer 1974. 

r) Presently, In-Service Training Consultant for East Las Vegas Bilingual 

Program, Las Vegas, New Mexico 

Presently,- (1970) Bilingual Consultant for the Bilingual Programs in . 
New Mexico, Arizona and Colorado. 

1974, Director for Programs Development, Taught course, oral language- 
assessment. Institute for Cultural Pluralism, University of New Mexico. 

1973 (Summer), Curriculum Development Consultant, East Las Vegas Bilingual 
Program, Las Vegas, New Mexico. 

1973 (Summer), Consultant, Institute for Cultxiral Pluralism, University 
of New Mexico. 

1973 (Su:>imer), Co-Teacher, Armijo Elementary Reading Center, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

1972-1973, Foliow-Up Director, Assistant Professor Bilingual/Bicultural Teacher 
Training Institute, Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico. 

1964-1972, Spanish Instructor, Belen High School, Helen, New Mexico. 

1970-1971, (Summers), Spanish Instructor, University of New Mexico and New 
Mexico State Department of Education, Bilingual/Bicultural Institute, 
Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico. 
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1970 and 1972, Evaluator of the Bilingual Projects in Grants, New Mexico 
and Chicago, Illinois, 
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1920,,Curei«ulum-Develop«ent-€ons«itant, Jr. and Sr. High School, Bi- 
lingual Education Program, Calexico, California. 

t 

1968-1969, Spanish and TESOL Instructor of Peace Corps Volunteers 
University of Montana, Bozeman, Montana, ' 

1967, TESOL Instructor, Albuquerque Technical-Vocational School 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. ' 

1962 through 1966 (Suimers) , Spanish Instructor, Peace Corps Trainina 
Center, University of New Mexico. ^ training 

1965, Spanish Instructor, Western New Mexico University, silver Citv 
New Mexico, v-Auy, 

1964, Spanish Insturctor, Northern New Mexico College, El Rito, New Mexico. 

1960-1962, Spanish and Government Instructor, Bernalillo High School 
Bernalillo, New Mexico, 

1959-1960, Spanish Instructor, Jemez Springs. High School, Jeiaez Springs, 
New Mexico. ^i:^^ -lhv^o , 

Publications ; 

' Assisted with the development and writing of the "Relative Effects of Early 
Spanish Instruction on Spanish and English Lingustic Development." 

The Pecos New Mexico Project. Wrote the Spanish Language Tests used as 
instruments in this study, 1970. 

Teacher's Guide: "Teaching of Spanish to Native Speakers," 1967. 

Assisted with the development of curriculum guides in the Las Cruces 
New Mexico and Calexico, California areas, 1970-1971. ' 

Professional , Membership : ^ 

Chairman of membership committee for the New Mexico Association for' TESOL 
and Bilingual Education. 

Past Treasurer of New Mexico Association for TESOL and Bilingual Education. 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. 
New Mexico Education Association. 

Past President of Classroom Teachers Association, 1964. 
National Education Association. 

National and state member of Teachers of English to Speakers of Other 
Languages tTESOL) , 
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New Mexico Bilingual Education Association, 
Southwest Council for Bilingual Education. 
New Mexico Foreign Language Association. 
Los Profesores. 
Albuquerque Raza Educators. 
Albuquerque Raza Educators. 
Job Corps Advisory Board. 

Trio Educational Services Directors Organizat 
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Res'cane 



Hamo: . Jose G. Griego 

Address: Post Office Box 6l, Embudo, New Mexico 87531 
Phone: (505) 579-i4300 



Personal Data 

Date of Birth: September 19,191*9 

Place of Birth: Santa Fe, New Mexico 

} Ic?.r i t a2 S t e.t u s : Married 

No. of Children: 0 



Academic Background •' ' 

Elementary School Education 

St. Anthony Elementary, Dixon, New Mexico 

Lew Wallace Elementary, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Secondary School Education 

Garfield Junior High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
St. Mary's High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico - graduated May, 1967 
(During the junior year in high school, I vas recruited by 
the Upward Bound program at the University of Albuquerque) 

University Education 

University of Albuquerque - September, 1967 to December, 1970 

Major areas of study: History, Spanish Literature, Theology 

(transcript is attached) 

University of New Mexico - September, 1971 to Present 

(l""vas granted a Ford Foundation doctoral fellowship to continue 
graduate studies) 

M.A. Degree in Spanish Literature - 5^ hours of graduate work 

I have completed 51^hours toward the Ph.D. in Bilingual Education 

I am certified to teach at the secondary level - (transcript is attached) 
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My Ph.D. program is in tho area of Bilinguci.!' Education , the supporting 
•fields of study arc a minor in EducLLtion Adininiotration , Linguistics 
and anM.A, in Spanish Literature. I liave nut co:npletcd the Education 
Administration minor as yet (Spring 1975)* The Ford Foundaticr Doctoral 
Fellowship will terminate in May, 1977 i thus, T still have tv;u years in 
which to terminate the Education Administrat j on minor and write my thesis. 



Job Experience 
1967 - 1968 

August, 3967 to 
August, 1970 

1967 - 197^4 



August, 1970 to 
January, 1971 

August, 1970 to 
September, 1971 



Presbyterian Hocpital - pot washer, I held two Jobs 
as an ujidergraduate student. 

University of Albuquerqu'^ - janitorial v-ork, laborer 
as carpenter's helper, telephone operator. 

Self cnployed - 1 have tutored students from ages- 
6-30 years of age since J 9-^7 in areas of reading, 
Spanish, math, liistor^'. 

University of Albuqueroue - Counsel minority students; 
also tutoring said students. 



Presbyterian Horspitul - supply hospital floors with 
materials. 



Present Position (September 17. 197^4 - to Pr-:^F-r:nt) 

Bilingual Education Specialist, Technical Assistance Unit, State Department 
of Education* Santa Fe, New Mexico 87503.. Duties: 

1. evaluate all state bilingual education programs 

2. review all Title VII^ Bilingual Education proposals 

3. , collect needs assessment data from all New Mexico 

districts in bilingual education 
U. approve all bilingual education programs for state 
- funding and maiie recommendations 
• 5, continue operation of State Advisory Committee on 
bilinguaJ. education and the Bilingual Education 
Textbook Committee for adopting. textbooks 



MIGUEL ENCINIAS 



1007 Green Valley Rd NW Tel. (505) 345-2359 Albuquerque, NM 87107 



Pertinent experience, U. S. Air For ce 

Director of Academic Training* and subsequently officer in charge of foreign 
training in a program which had pilots and technicians from over thirty different 
countries. Officer in charge of a detachment of pilots and technicians charged 
with establishing the first jet base in Spain and training the nucleus of their 
fighter force. Assistant professor of French, U.S. Air Force Academy. 



EDUCATION 

Have completed course work for PhD in Romance Languages with major in Peninsular — ^ 
Literature, first minor in Spanish-American Literature and second minor in French. 
Have also completed course work for a PhD in curriculum and Instruction with a 
concentration in Bilingual Education. Dissertation dealing with problens in 
teacher training for Bilingual Education in New Mexico is underway, M.A. French 1961 
Middlebury College, Vt for work done in residence and at the Sorbonne. Certificat 
d' Etudes Politiques (MS equivalent), 1951 Institut d'Etudes Politiques, University 
of, Paris, France. Course work toward MS in Political Science at the University of 
Maryland completed but work interrupted by the Korean war. and thesis never finished 
BS Foreign Service, 1949, Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 

• / 

RECENT EXPERIENCE 

Currently, Coordinator of Multicultural Enrichment Program at the University of 
Albuquerque. Have coordinated a program for injecting a multicultural content in 
various areas. of the university curriculum. Have developed a comprehensive program 
leading to AA and BA degrees both in elementary and secondary bilingual education. 
1973-74 was bilingual coordinator for the State Dept of Education in New Mexico. 
As such gave numerous workshops for the purpose of cultural and pedagogical 
reinforcement to teachers throughout the state. Evaluated all programs. 

Have developed and taught the following courses recently: "Spanish for the Spanish 
Speaking',' Language Arts in Bilingual Education!' Hispanic Literature for the Bilingual 
Teacher',' Hispanic and Indohispanic Art for the Bilingual TeacherV Ethnic Sociology*' 
and*'Adapting Content Courses in Education to the Bilingual Classroom." 

Currently consultant to Materials development Project EPDA, OE 6-0-7-8977 at the 
University of New Mexico. Consultant to Roswell, EspaTiola & Santa Fe school districts. 

Currently president af Legislative Coimiittee of New Mexico Tesol-Bilingual organization 
which was responsible for originating revisions to the New Mexico Bilingual Education 
Act. The changes will afford bilingual education to New Mexico children from K to 12 
instead of K to 3 and will change the fundamental rationale of BLE in New Mexico 
from remedial to that of presevation and enrichment of the state's cultures. 
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Member of the New Mexico Bilingual Steering Committee. In this connection 
have participated in efforts to form a state-wide consortium of universities in 
bilingual teacher education natters. This Is now becoming a reality. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Hacia una filosoffa de la educacid'n bi ligue-bicultural . New Mexico Dept. 
of Education, Fall 1973. 

Bilingual Education, an Educational Horse of a Different Color . New Mexico 
NEA Quarterly, Spring, 1974. '■ 

Manual Breve para el personal bilingue . University of Albuquerque, Fall 1974. 

OTHER FACTS 

5000 hours military flying time as a pilot. Decorations: 3 Distinguished Flying 
Crosses, 14 Air Medals and 2 Purple Hearts. Disabled Veteran 30%. Have command 
- . and executive experience. Most recently commanded a unit of 50 aircrew members 

* and 300 ground technicians operating and servicing 25 F-4 Phantom jets. I am 
\p fully trilingual , 4iave spoken Spanish and English from childhood. Speak French 
' daily at home witferFrench wife. Know the ethnic situation in Southwest thoroughly. 
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